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“The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
—ForrEst AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 











Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 

Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour, and went his way. 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and-drank deep: 

And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 

Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break: his Sleep. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


—_—_— 








CONVENTIONALISMS. 


Mr. Wi_mor Townsend's record of observations at Bay 
Ridge of the southward flying birds is of peculiar inter- 
est, because it exhibits the resources even of the city for 
natural history study, if only one have for this the bent 
and the intelligence. Bay Ridge is a part of Greater New 
York. It lies on a high ridge, as the name imports, whose 
bold bluff faces New York Harbor and overlooks the Bay 
to Staten Island and the Jersey shore. It is directly in 
the line of migration, and gives rich) epportunities, for 
study of bird life, how rich and varied Mr. Townsend's 
record printed to-day and other recent notes from his 
pen amply attest. 

There is a generally accepted conventionalism which 
deprecates the lot of the city dweller as of one shut off 
from nature, and those phenomena of earth and air and 
sky which are- supposed to belong exclusively to the 
privileges enjoyed by those who live in the country. But 
as a matter of fact the case is quite contrary. Nature in 
itsebeauty and glory, with its ever varying moods to en- 


gage the attention and divert the mind, and with its in-’ 


fluences to depress the spirit or exalt the soul, may be as 
real, as ever present and as potent in the city, and as much 
a part of one’s life there, as in the remotest wilderness. 
Indeed, with some whose daily round is in the town, na- 
ture—the trees, the clouds, the sky, the tints and tones oi 
the atmosphere, the mist and the haze, the sunlight, the 
storm, the lightning and the thunder flash, the enshroud- 
ing fog, the snowflake and the ice crystal, every phenom- 
enon of the changing seasons—is as well noted and as 
powerful to excite the same emotions as with one whose 
surroundings are wholly rural. For him of the town and 
for him of the country there is, after all, practically the 
same outdoor world if one have the eye to behold it, the 
ear to hear it and the nostril to inhale it. The grander 
phenomena of the succession of day and night—the melt- 
ing of darkness into the soft gray of the. morning, the 
rosy flushing of the clouds, the lighting up of the eastern 
heavens, and the majesty of the rising ‘sun+may quicken 
the heartbeat and the breathing of one hurrying from 
city home to city task, and give inspiration and mean as 
much to him all through his day as it does to the dweller 
in the country who goes the round of chores: by lantern 
light on the farm. As with the coming of day so with its 
going. A sunset is so transcendent that it matters little 
whether he who regards it looks out from city windows or 
from country hill crest. And as for the moon, if you would 
know the majesty of the lunar orb watch from the win- 
dows of Forest aNp STREAM its climbing of the eastern 
heavens above the silhouette of the great buildings and 
the mysterious city spread out below. Or, standing on 
Fifth avenue, opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral, look 
straight up beyond the lofty spires to the scudding clouds 
with the moon bursting out now and again through the 
rifts, and let imagination picture in the apparent move- 
ment—not of the clouds, but of the spires and the 
cathedral and the earth itself—the revolution of the 


globe upon its axis. Or again, looking west through a 


_ Cross-town street, get glimpse of the moon as dipping 


on the horizon formed by the Palisades it broadens and 
expands until the sphere fills the full widthof the street from 
house to house. In the country one may watch the moon 
descend behind the mountain top, or at sea‘sink into the 
ocean; but neither of these spectacles so effectually en- 
larges the disc and brings it close to earth as a sister orb. 

As for the minor and simpler things of nature, it would 
be a mistake to assume that the city dweller has not his 
share in these two. The trees in city streets and parks 
perhaps are few, but one may note the swelling bud and 
the unfolding leaf of springtime, the full foliage of 
summer, the changing tints of autumn, and the naked 
limbs and fretted tracery of branch and twig against the 
winter sky. The city man does see and note these things. 
They make a part of his life, and in his way and with his 
restricted opportunities (if any one will have it so) he 
gets as much and more out of nature than does many a 
brother in the country. And if there are those who have 
no eyes for nature in town, itis because they will not see; 
like that old man who goes scuttfing along the gutters of 
downtown streets gathering bits of tin foil for a living, 
their attention is concentrated-on something else. 

There is another conventionatism, perhaps as widely 
accepted, which assumes that whenever a person goes 
camping or fishing or shooting he is bent on communion 
with nature and on looking “through Nature up to Na- 
ture’s God.” Sometimes he may;be and sometimes not. 
When an enthusiastic camp-huntégtalks about communion 
with nature, and lets on that his method is to strap a jack- 
light to his head, load up the old gun with buckshot, and 
go prowling through the brush trying to shine the eyes 
of a buck, the correct diagnosis of his case is that he is im- 
pelled not so much by fancied necessity of communion 
with nature as by a hankering after deer meat: “The 
depths of forests, the summits of hills, make not a man 
blessed, if he have not with him a solitude of the mind, a 
Sabbath of the heart, a calm of conscience and inward as- 
pirations,’’ wrote Ivo de Chartres of the anchorites and 
hermits of his day; and the words have a certain ap- 
plicability to your fire-hunter and: what he calls his com- 
munion with nature. 


CUNGRESS AND THRE BIRDS. - 


As reported in another column, by courtesy of Mr. Fred 
Irland, Mr. Lacey’s bill, to enlarge the scope of the Na- 
tional Fish Commission so that it-shall include game in- 
terests, was adopted by the Senate on Jan. 7. It had pre- 
viously been passed by the House: The Senate. incor- 
porated with it Senator Hoar’s bill; previously approved, 
for the protection of birds by profiibiting their introduc- 
tion into the United States for ornamental purposes, and 
forbidding their transportation between the States. The 
Lacey bill, as amended by the incorporation of the Hoar 
bill, was sent to a conference committee of Senate and 
Houze; and there is reason to believe that it will find ap- 
proval. 

The section of the new bill which relates to transporta- 
tion reads as follows: 

“Sec. —. That the transportation of birds, feathers, or 
parts of birds, to be used or sold, from any State or Terri- 
tory of the United States to or through any other State 
or Territory of the United States is hereby prohibited. 
Whoever shall violate the provisions of this section shall, 
upon conviction in the district where the offense shall have 
been committed, be punished for each such offense by a 
fine ‘of $50.” ; ' 

This wording is so general im terms as manifestly to in- 
clude game birds; and the question arises whether, in 
event of the enactment of the law, it would be held to for- 
bid the transportation between the States of game birds. 
If such a prohibition extended only to game birds shipped 
for traffic, there could be no objection to it; but the clause, 
“the transportation of birds to be used,” goes beyond the 
sale provision, and if upheld as constitutional by the 
courts would prevent the sportsman from carrying home 
his game. We refer to the constitutional aspect of the 
question, since the United States Supreme Court has held 
that the regulation of the export of game is something 
which belongs to the individual State concerned as a part 
of its police power. In: certain States it is expressly 








provided, as in Wisconsin, that persons may take limited — 
quantities of game birds out of the State. In this the Na- 


‘ 


tional law and the State law would clash; and according 
to the Supreme Court the State law would prevail. We 
infer, however, that Senator Hoar has considered the 
proposed law in its relation to State laws and its bearing 
on game protective interests in general; and we asstime 
that it is not his intention to cut off from the legitimate 
sportsman the privilege of bringing home his birds. 





=——ooOooo 
GAME PROTECTION A PUBLIC CONCERN. 


Mr. E. C. Farrincton, Secretary of the Maine Sports- 
man’s Association, in his report to that organization urges 
that a license fee shall be exacted of big game hunters, $2 
for citizens and $5 for non-residents. He gets at the justi- 
fication of this measure by a very curious course of reason- 
ing, which is to the effect that as only a small number of 
the citizens of the State hunt large game, the people of 
the State at large should not be called upon to support 
game protection for the benefit of the few. Mr. Farring- 
ton finds that a larger proportion of the citizens of Maine 
indulge in fishing, and reap advantage from angling in- 
terests. But no one can pretend that all tax-payers are 
fishermen or are immediately concerned with fishing. To 
be logical, then, the advocate of special taxation of big 
game hunters should extend his system to a special tax 
for the larger but nevertheless limited class of fishermen. 
Indeed, if a scheme of taxation is to be developed on these 
lines, it cannot logically be restricted to hunting and fish- 
ing, but must extend to all the other varied interests and 
privileges enjoyed by “classes.” It is mistaken and futile 
to endeavor to set the citizens of a State who hunt and 
fish apart in a class by themselvesas having interests distinct 
from those of the people at large. If Maine’s fish should 
be protected, as Mr. Farrington rightly says, by the pub- 
lic, game protection should have support in the same 
source and for precisely the same reasons. One interest 
is in principle just as much a public concern as is the 
other. We are not now dealing with the question of the 
desirability of a game license system as a protective meas- 
ure or as an expedient for raising revenue; we are 
simply pointing out the untenable ground upon which this 
Maine licertse is suggested. The game is a resource of the 
State, and of the whole State; as such it should be 
protected by the State and by the, whole State. 








SNAP SHOTS, 


It is not yet too late for New Year's resolutions, if the 
resolves be of a practicable and practical nature: Let us 
all then take a solemn vow not to transmit money to pub- 
lishers for books or papers unless we sign our names to 
tne letter so that the recipient shall know to. whom to 
send the things ordered. We owe it to ourselves always 
thus to add the address essential to our getting what we 
pay for; and quite as much do we owe it to the publisher 
so that he may send the things paid for, and not incur 
the bad opinion which we must have of him in default of 
receiving something for our money. The Forest and 
Stream. Publishing Company is at this moment. holding 
various sams of money sent to it for books and sub- 
scriptions by correspondents who neglected to sign their 
names. In some cases, by sending the letters back to the 
local postmaster and asking-him to identify the writing, 
the sender has been discovered, and his wants filled; but 
this is not always successful. No doubt some of these 
careless folks are thinking hard thoughts of the publishers 
when the fault is entirely their own—whoever they 
“nay be. 

The report of the Maine Fish and Game Commission 
this year is illiwstrated with plates of moose, caribou and 
deer. The, traitures have the merit of originality and 
novelty ; and doubtless are intended to be taken as accurate 
and official representations of Maine game. They do not, 
however, represent the several species familiar to the 
hunter as inhabiting the game country. Indeed, one who 
was fortified with the report might kill game outeof sea- 
son, and when: brought to book, prove by these official 
pictures of moose, caribou and deer that the animal he 
had killed was none of these; and on this evidence the 
court would not fail to acquit him. 





The Amateur Photography Competition report will be 
given in an early issue. 
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Lhe Zyportsman Fonrist. 
Yukon Notes. - 
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From the 7th to the 17th of November, 1897, McKercher 
and I occupied a cabin at Fort Selkirk, and busied our- 
selves searching for two of the lost boats which still re- 
mained ‘to be accounted for. Mr. Pitts gave us the use of 
the best cabin at the post, which was provided with a 
good cast iron cook stove, agd he would accept no rent in 
return. Knowing the great scarcity of food in Dawson, 
the agent anticipated a great rush of refugees out on the 
ice as soon as the Yukon closed, and he stipulated that 
when this occurred, if we were still at Selkirk, we should 
exchange our cabin for a smaller one, then used as a 
storehouse. ‘ 

Mr. Pitts also stipulated that we should provide our 
own firewood. Firewood is scarce around Fort Selkirk, 
and is best secured in the summer time by rafting it down 
from the islands above. In winter one has to go a mile or 
more to get anything at all, and the best wood is not found 
short of a distance of two miles. 

Mac and I took turns getting the wood. We laid 
out a snowshoe trail with easy curves and the best obtain- 
able grades across the plateau back of the post to the 
nearest spruce forest. All the dead wood near the out- 
skirts had been cut, and we had to go into the timber a 
considerable distance before we found anything fit to 
burn. A little clump of dead pines, 6in. in diameter and 
30ft. or so in height, was a bonanza. The wood was 
resinous, and though it burned quickly, it made an ele- 
gant hot fire while it lasted. 

Our time was chiefly occupied in the search for the lost 
boats. We traveled up river and down for niiles, and 
spent much time fruitlessly in running to ground rumors 
originated by enterprising Indians. 

We had posted a reward of $25 for information which 
would lead to the recovery of the boats, and while none 
of the Indians really took the trouble to look for them, 
all were perfectly ready to earn the $25, provided they 
could do so without inconvenience to themselves. It may 
have been that they relied on second sight, or that their 
medicine man went into trances to locate the whereabouts 
of the boats, or it may have been simply that the wily tan 
or black brothers hoped, by a lucky gamble, to guess the 
information that would bring them the silver. Be that as it 
may, the Indians were prolific in furnishing positive evi- 
dence that cost us much trouble and loss of patience to in- 
vestigate and prove false. 

On one occasion we beat a snowshoe trail and hauled a 
boat on a sled three miles through the woods to reach a 
point up river opposite an island, on which an Indian 
was positive he had seen white men in the act of removing 
supplies from one of our boats. There hadn’t been enough 
new snow to obliterate man’s footprints, and we were able 
to prove the Indian an unmitigated liar. Afterward, when 
this same gentleman came to our cabin with his hand on 
his stomach and the “no-muck muck-’ fraid-poor-Indian- 
die” story on his lips, we experienced less regret than 
usual in refusing food. 

Like other aborigines, these Selkirk Indians are thor- 
oughly unreliable. They are not as yet, however, affected 
to any great extent with the vices of the outside world. 
Some of the Indians have more wives than is considered 
proper in the best circles, and their code of morals as 
regards the sexes is about as low as one might expect, 
but we saw no very flagrant cases of immorality, and still 
more remarkable, we never saw a drunken Indian. We 
once saw whisky offered to Indians, but no one of them 
bit at the bait. Instead, the spokesman shook his head 
and said, “No good for Indian.” Several years ago there 
was a Church of England missionary at this place, and the 
refusal, no doubt, was a result of his teaching. It is sad to 
contemplate the almost inevitable certainty that his work 
will be undone. There are practically no restrictions on 
the liquor traffic in the unorganized northwest territories 
of Canada, and the time has come when the man who 
has whisky to sell will set to work to cultivate in the In- 
dians the taste for it. 


Frozen Patches on a Leaky Boat. 


The day after our arrival at Selkirk was memorable for 
an experience with robbers. Mac and I went up to the 
cache at Wolverine Creek and packed the articles we had 
left there in the boat we had saved from the ice jam 
with a view of conveying the things to Selkirk and also at 
the same time making a closer examination of some of 
the river bars on which it seemed the lost boats might 
have stranded. 

Before launching the boat we took an axe and chopped 
off a portion of the thick ice with which the bottom was 
covered. In doing this a miss stroke was made and the 
axe cut clear through the canvas covering of the boat 
below the water line. We looked at the boat and then at 
each other. It was a slow job patching by the usual 
process, for it involved building a fire to thaw out the 
canvas so that an awl or needle would go through, and the 
thing had to be done just right or there would be trouble. 

Finally Mac brightened. “How would it do to freeze 
a patch on it?” he suggested. The ideg would have 
been ridiculous anywhere else than on the Yukon. There 
it was the acme of good logic. The temperature of the 
water was below the freezing point, and objects immersed 
collected ice in a way diametrically opposed to facts as 
commonly observed. 

The outside of the boat was too rough with ice splinters 
to apply the patch, so it had to be put on the inside, where 
the pressure of the water would have all the greater 
chance to displace it. We were confident; however, that 
our plan was a good one. E 

The patch was pressed close against the cut and held in 
position by two wooden splints inserted behind the longi- 
tudinal ribs, and a dash of water thrown against it served 
to seal the edges. When the boat was launched a cover- 
ing of ice formed instantly on the outer side, and the 
patch required no further attention. 

There .was much less ice in the river than for several 
days past, and it seemed the cruelest irony of fate that we 
could not take advantage’ of the opportunity to continue 
our trip down the river. 

We were, of course, unaware of the fact that the Yukon 
was then closed at Dawson, and that the jammed ice was 
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backing up toward us at the rate of twenty miles a day. 
A cake of ice, floating unimpeded with the current, will 
run five Or six times that far in a day. This means that 
it takes on an average five or six cakes of 20in. ice piled on 
top of each other, or pushed up on edge out of the water 
to form a barrier capable of holding back the rush of ice 
above. No wonder when the river stops its surface is 
a jagged panoply of broken stratas, and that the walking 
is the worst that weary man ever dragged his bones over. 


; Cold-Blooded Robbers. 


We pushed off with Mac at the oars, and aided by the 
setting pole with which Iwas provided, were able to work 
our way laboriously among the ice cakes. The current 
hurried us along and in an hour and a half from the time 
of starting we came in sight of the network of bars, on 
one of which we had left the boat recovered the day be- 
fore. Just then an Indian appeared on the shore waving 
his arms excitedly. He called out something in which we 
caught the words, “white men” and “steal,” and following 
the direction of his gesture we saw, with a sudden sink- 
ing of the heart, that this time there was no guesswork 
about the information. A large boat was drawn up in a 
little cove just below the point, and near by was our boat. 
Several men could be seen carrying bundles on their 
shoulders to the large boat, and it required no second 
glance to tell us we were being robbed. 

As the quickest way of reaching the spot, we ran our 
boat up on the nearest bar, and I waded across to the 
cove where the strange boat was. The men did not seem 
at all ashamed to be caught red handed, and I have no 
doubt their easy assurance was strengthened by the fact 
that there were four of them, each provided with a re- 
volver of heavy caliber, while we were unarmed. 

They said they had found the provfsions and proposed 
to keep them, and that might made right. The things in 
the boat were worth a good many hundred dollars, as 
prices ran on the Yukon last winter, and the thieves knew 
the booty was worth fighting for. 

I told them the boat contained every pound of provisions 
we had in the world, and that if they took the food we 
should starve. “Starve and be damned,” was the reply. 

Under the circumstances it wasn’t worth while to waste 
time arguing with words. Guns had the call in the game, 
and no other argument remained. I turned abruptly, 
waded ashore without interference, and set off on the run 
for our cabin. There I knew I could find an argument 
that would match theirs. 

When I struck the snowshoe trail used by the Indians 
hauling wood, I looked back and saw that the men were 
tracking their boat up against the current in an effort to 
get her around the bars and into the main channel of 
the river. I felt sure they could not succeed against the 
downpouring flood of ice, and if they failed I should have 
no difficulty in heading them off when they attempted to 
pass Fort Selkirk in the imner channel, which was scarcely 
more than rooft. wide, and ran close in under the bank. 

When I reached the cabin I began searching for Mac’s 
rifle, but to my dismay I could not find it. I kicked over 
the few articles of furniture which the room contained, 
scattered the bedding and upset the ‘provision sacks, but 
nowhere. could I find the gun. Finally, by the merest ac- 
cident, I kicked the baseboard at one side of the cabin; 
it fell forward, and there was the rifle where Mac had 
hidden it for fear the Indians would steal it. 

I caught up the gur with a handful of cartridges, dashed 
out the door and up the trail. The boat had not yet 
passed—that much was certain. 


Our Argument Prevails. 


It was late in the day and fast growing dark, and no 
doubt the robbers had come to the conclusion that it 
would be safest to wait till after nightfall to pass the 
collection of cabins they could see on the bank below. 

Fortune favored us in more ways than one. When I 
got back to the cove the party kad separated, and only two 
were in the boat. The others had probably gone ashore 
for a reconnoissance. The men in the boat were looking 
out in the river intently watehing Mac, who was working 
his way toward them in the eddy of a sand bar. If the 
thing had been planned it couldn't have been better ar- 
ranged, and I had no difficulty in wading owt and getting 
the drop on the men. 

I was so angry with bottled up indignation I could 
scarcely speak, but I managed to impress upon the men 
the necessity of sitting still. I wanted in the worst kind 
of a way an excuse for shooting, but they offered no re- 
sistance. They sat there with their hands on their knees 
looking straight ahead like graven images, and they did 
not even open their lips. A 

Back on the Skagway trail the subject of punishment 
to be meted out to thieves had often been discussed, and 
the majority of men who expressed an opinion had said 
they would shoot in their tracks any one caught tamper- 
ing with their supplies. I had never been able to agree 
with this view of the case, for robbery seemed a trivial 
offense compared with a human life. Now I realized that 
circumstances alter cases. ; 

Here were four strong, able-bodied men with plenty of 
provisions of their own turning to and without the 
slightest compunction robbing two poor devils of theirall. 
The meanness of the thing was galling, and particularly 
so seeing it was our ox that was gored. : 

Mac came over and began taking out of the boat the 
things bearing our names. It occurred to me that the 
other men might return and pot us in the back, and after 
that I kept one eye on the shore. We were not molested, 
however, in the work, and Mac had gotten everything 
safely ashore and piled up on the bank before we sighted 
them coming back. 

These men were much more voluble than the others. 
When they discovered the turn affairs had taken, hell 
broke loose in the torrent of profanity that fell from 
their lips. They swore at first more at the men in the 
boat than us, wanting to know why they had let the things 
be taken from them. 

Their partners replied very meekly that they were not 
responsible—that a man was holding a gun on them at 
that moment and that they were in peril of their lives. 

The newcomers looked over at me, as realizing that at 
any but the very shortest ranges a rifle is a more con- 
Gates argument than a pistol, they waded out and got in 


their boat. As they pushed off into the darkness they . 
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called back: -“‘Wait till we catch you down the river. A 
man that’s had the drop on him never forgets.” 
Yes, you'll be glad to see us,” said Mac, nonchalantly, 
Dawson’s a hot place for thieves, and when we meet 
ain it'll be at a necktie party organized for your benefit. 
an! man! Ye’ll make a lovely picture treading in the 


air.” 
Other Robberies. 


Our experience was nothing out of the common. We 
heard of half a dozen wholesale robberies, of which the 
following are samples: Three stowaways on the Rosalie 
who were put to shoveling coal to pay their passage from 
Alaska to Seattle had gone in over Chilcoot a short time 
before with unusually complete outfits. They left their 
cabin unguarded while on a trip up to Juneau, and* on 
their return found the place gutted and not an article of 
the slightest value left behind. 

Just before we started from Bennett we saw a good deal 
of a Hudson’s Bay man named Cameron. Cameron had 
earned an outfit which included a year’s supply of provi- 
sions by the hardest kind of work packing on his back, and 
earning by his great strength and endurance as high as 
$25 a day. 

When we came out we ran across Cameron ‘at Sheep 
Camp. I told him I thought he was in Dawson City. “I 
should have been,” said the poor fellow, “for I was ready 
to start before you were, but just as I had everything 
cached at Lake Bennett somebody come along in the 
night and stole the entire outfit. Here I am stranded 
at the start, as you might say, with nothing to show for a 
year’s work but a lame back and a broken constitution.” 

J. B. Burnuam. 


Belvidere. 


ALL summer long the spell of the mountains had been 
growing stronger upon us, until at last we could no longer 
resist their invitation to climb. The decisive moment 
came one evening while the Professor and the Lawyer 
were seated on the veranda of our little boarding house, in 
that reminiscent and imaginative frame of mind produced 
by a goed dinner. The conversation turned on mountain 
climbing, and naturally, for green summits lay all about 
us, conspicuous in the clear Vermont air. The Lawyer 
had recently “done” a few minor: peaks in Switzerland 
and the Tyrol, and several months of constant devotion 
to the law had filled him with a desire for loftier things 
once more. It was he who remarked at length, “Why not 
try one of these peaks?” And truly, why not? The Pro- 
fessor was at once seized with the spirit of adventure, and 
by the time I appeared the project had taken such definite 
shape that they were already at work making out a list of 
the necessaries for a two days’ trip, including a night on 
the mountain. For even the peak had been selected. Al- 
most directly to the north of the little lake, by whose 
shores we were, and within easy driving distance, Belvi- 
dere lifted his graceful head, not so high as Mansfield, to 
the south, or Jay Peak, still further north, but a mountain 
more symmetrical and more beautiful of outline than 
either. Comparative obscurity added to his charm, for we 
knew that we should have him entirely to ourselves. 

It was our plan to drive to the foot of the mountain, 
leave our team, and spend the night upon the summit, re- 
turning the next day. The Professor at once sallied forth 
to engage a satisfactory vehicle, while the Lawyer and I, 
by the aid of our list, collected the necessary “duffle” in 
preparation for an early start. We tried to exclude all 
but the essentials, and even then we found that we had 
an average of some 2olbs. to the man. The evening passed 
merrily amid these preparations, and after making some 
arrangements with the cook about the important item of 
provisions we retired early. . 

The sun rose clear on the following day, and our team 
was early at the door. After a substantial breakfast it 
required but a few moments to stow our chattels and our- 
selves in the roomy buggy and to drive away amid many 
good-byes and much waving of handkerchiefs. Vermont 
is not an easy country for a horse, especially if he has to 
draw three fairly heavy men, and ours, though a willing 
animal, was soon inclined to take matters easily. In this 
we humored him, for we were in no hurry, and we would 
descend two at a time on almost every hill, thus lightening 
his load and at the same time stretching our own legs a 
bit. 

We had started for the mountain with no informa- 
tion as to how we might reach the summit, but this un- 
certainty only added to our fa sure. We enjoyed inquir- 
ing our way to the top of 1 .videre. A mountain, like 
most important things in this world, possesses what may be 
called circles of influence, and it is one of the interesting 
things about such a trip as ours to note the gradual but 
inevitable way in which the information about one’s ob- 
jective point converges upon that point as one approaches 
nearerandnearer. Thefirst village at which we stopped was 
clearly inthe outermostcircle. Two of thethree men whom 
we questioned knew nothing about the mountain, although it 
was in plain sight; a third knew only that it could be ap- 
proached from the village of Eden Mills. And so for a 
time we ceased asking about the mountain and inquired 
the best road to Eden Mills. Another five miles and we 
met a man who had heard that the mountain could be 
climbed, and shortly afterward a second, who had heard 
where the path could be found. We were evidently get- 
ting “warm.” Finally, not far from Eden, we fell in with 
a man who had actually climbed the mountain. “Oh, yes,” 
said he, switching the flies from his horse as he spoke, 
“there is a sorter path part of the way, but it’s a pretty 
stiff climb. The best way to go is by Tucker’s Mill, out 
beyond Eden; and say—when you get up there, I'd like 
to have you look at that spring on the top and tell me 
the reason of it: I don’t see how water can flow out of 
the top of a mountain like that.” We promised, and 
moved on our way rejoicing. 

For some time the peak itself had been hidden 
by intervening spurs, but after mounting a tremen- 
dous hill x mile or two from Eden it loomed sud- 
denly on our view with the little village nestling apparent- 
ly at its very base. Though five or six miles away, the 
mountain so near that a drive-of fifteen minutes 
would take us to it; but a number of steep hills had to 
be surmounted first—for Vermont roads have a habit of 

ing over instead of around the hills—and the fifteen 
minutes were stretched into a full hour before we, reached 
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Tucker’s, a lumbering station at the very base of the peak. 
From this point radiated a network of lumber roads, many - 
of which extended far up into the dense forest on the high 
shoulders of the mountain. At Tucker’s we found a com- 
fortable stable for our weary horse, and after a hearty 
lunch, washed down with cool spring water, we set about 
preparing our burdens for the upward tramp. Each had 
two blankets (rubber and woolen), a sweater, and his 
share of the provisions and cooking utensils... Finding 
milk obtainable at the house near the mill, we procured 
a bottleful, although such a luxury was really unnecessary. 
Water was likely to prove the most necessary thing on the 
“summit, and we carried an empty pail, which we intended 
to fill at the highest point on the mountain where good 
water was to be found, for we were skeptical as to the 
existence of the spring, about which our friend of the 
morning had spoken, on or very near the summit. Our 
methods of arranging the packs were marked by in- 
dividuality. The Professor slung his across his back by a 
trunk strap. I attached mine to the axe and swung that 
instrument over my shoulder, much to the later discom- 
fort of the shoulder. The Lawyer was more scientific, and 
arranged his blankets in the regulation army roll, so that 
they passed over his left shoulder and met beneath his 
right arm. 
Thus equipped, we started forth, like a trio of cam- 
paigners, up the steep, half-obliterated lumber road, 
through the fragrant woods. We had started at 2 o'clock 
and had estimated that it would require three hours to 
reach the summit, a calculation which proved almost ex- 
actly right. It required but a few minutes to start the 
sweat pouring from our bodies, in spite of the coolness of 
the woods. The packs, too, increased steadily in weight, 
so that halts were called not infrequently, for we were 
not out to break a record. But despite the hard work, we 
still had breath enough for conversation, and now and 
then a burst of poetry, for there is a quality about a virgin 
forest that causes one to recall—yes, and repeat—all the 
moving verse he knows. It is the subtle power of nature 
working on minds ordinarily removed from her influence. 
Let-that man whose system is stale from much work in 
one of the many prisons so common among the dwellers in 
cities hie himself to the country and climb a mountain 
three-quarters of a mile high, if he wishes to purge him- 
self of all the poisonous elements of mind or body. There 
is no medicine like it. 
The loss of so much liquid through our pores 
produced a _ corresponding thirst which we _ were 
glad to slake at each of the sparkling brooks. that crossed 
our path. We kept bearing off in the general direction of 
the summit, as we had marked it by the compass, bent on 
following the wood roads as long as they would serve 
us. At last, when occasional glimpses of the valley told 
us that we were getting pretty well up, our particular 
road began to lead in an unsatisfactory direction, and we 
held a council of war, the result of which was a determina- 
tion to strike directly up the side of the mountain. There 
is one simple recipe for climbing such a peak: Keep going 
up and you are sure to reach the summit. We advanced, 
maintaining considerable intervals. so that if there should 
be a possible trail we might run a better chance of striking 
it. And here began our hardest work, for our progress 
was barred by thick underbrush, fallen trees and boulders, 
and was necessarily very slow, hampered as we were by 
our unwieldy packs. It was breathless work. Sometimes 
one of us would fall, but the ground was so well carpeted 
with moss and creepers that no bruises resulted. Soon 
we saw by the more Stunted appearance of the trees that 
we were nearing the summit. And here I may remark 
that the growth on Belvidere is much more sturdy than 
that on Mansfield, perhaps owing to lower altitude, but 
more likely to better soil, for I have been on many moun- 
tains not nearly so high, on which there was scarcely any 
vegetation for some distance below the summit. Belvidere 
has some respectable trees on the very summit, while the 
Dome of the Berkshires, for instance, a mountain far to 
the south and probably over 1,000ft. lower, has nothing 
but dwarf evergreens and a few scraggy birches.. This 
feature of the mountain rather discouraged us, for it 
caused us to think the summit more distant than it really 
was. At last, after half an hour of hard scrambling, the 
Professor and I, who happened to be near together, 
reached a sort of shoulder of the mountain, where we 
paused to reconnoiter. While we were speculating as to 
the shortest way to the summit, we heard a shout of 
triumph from the Lawyer away to our left. We shouted 
an answer, and knowing that he was nearing the goal, set 
off without a thought of weariness. We fairly raced 
through the brush, and in a few minutes reached the point 
where he stood, fanning himself with his hat and absorb- 
ing the magnificent view to the east afforded by a break 
in the tree. There is always a point in the way up 
such a peak at which one is pretty firmly convinced 
that it is hardly worth while to work so hard for a mere 
view, and half decides that the valleys are beautiful 
enough for him, but all such faint-hearted weaknesses are 
forgotten as soon as he stands upon the summit and sur- 
veys with a sense of victory the beauty which his per- 
severance has enabled him to behold. Just so in life—but 
IT will not moralize. 
We found the summit, which might have been 70 or 
8oyds. in length by 30 extreme width, well wooded, ex- 
cept on the south, where ledges of rock prevented vegeta- 
tion, and allowed an unimpeded view in every direction 
save the north. And what a view! Belvidere, thou art 
well named! Hardly anything after all can excel New 
and scenery for well-balanced loveliness. There are 
many grander prospects, but none more satisfying in their 
beauty than those commanded by scores of New England 
mountain peaks. To the east lay the network: of Ver- 
_ mont meadow, forest and hill, with the dim farms of the 
White Hills for a background; to the south. and north, 
billow on billow of the Green Mountains dominated by 
the huge bulk of Mansfield; to the west more Vermont 
meadows and the sheen of Lake Champlain, backed by the 
clustered peaks of the Adirondacks. And over all spread 
the beauty of sunlight and cloud and sky, while about us 
was that peculiar, peaceful stillness that dwells on moun- 
tain summits. 
On the borders of the ledge we kindled our fire, and 
while the Lawyer tended it and-the Professor gathered 
_ material for a balsam bed, I scouted unsuccessfully for the 

of which our friend of’ the morning had told us. 
search was far from thorough, and it may -be that I 
it. I was encouraged in my quest by the recollec- 


tion of the well-known spring only a few yards below the 
summit of Whiteface in the Adirondacks, at the top of the: 
slide which gives the mountain its name, and of which 
this trickling water was doubtless the cause. At length, 
however, I gave up the search and aided the Professor 
in his bed-making beneath the boughs of some protecting 
firs. When we had constructed a large, even pile of bal- 
sam twigs we spread over it our rubber blankets and our 
bed was ready for us. We had scarcely finished the work 
when our friend called us out to watch the shadow of 
the peak retreating across the valley. . The sun was fast 
nearing the horizon, and threw the silhouette of our 
mountain far out ovér the eastern valley. There we could 
mark it as it crept steadily on, a huge cone of shade, up 
the sunlit slopes, until the sinking sun left all alike in 
shadow. 


Not one of us was an adept in the art of cooking, and I 
will not relate all our tribulations in the preparation of 
supper. Once the wood shifted beneath a pan of salt 
pork, which was just getting browned to a turn, and 
tilted it so that the flames lit the pork and a conflagration 
ensued. I seized the pan and made a vain effort to ex- 
tinguish the flames, but succeeded. only in getting some 
hot fat on my fingers. Then came a war dance in which 
by dint of much hopping about on one foot and violent 
blowing on my fingers, I restored them to their normal 
state of feeling. I am afraid that the other two enjoyed 
the dance more than they regretted the loss of the pork! 
Suffice it to say that, though the potatoes were slightly 
scorched, and the fried eggs were not things of beauty to 
the eye, the requisite taste was there, and more important 
still, the supply held out. And after. our climb our ap- 
petites were ready for anything. Supper over and the 
tin plates scoured with paper, for our supply of water was 
too precious to waste, we settled about the fire, pipes lit, 
and enjoyed such a chat as only congenial spirits about a 
camp-fire can enjoy, while far below in the valley twinkled 
the lights of numberless villages and farms, and about 
us sighed the cool night wind. Such an evening was well 
worth the toils of the day, but, enjoyable as it was, we 
could not prolong it indefinitely, for it was our purpose 
to be up in time for the sunrise. And so at about 10 
o'clock we turned in. . 

During the afternoon a few drops of rain had fallen, but 
the wind had shifted to the north and everything promised 
a fine night. Our bed proved surprisingly comfortable, 
and the night was so mild that there was no fear lest our 
supply of clothing prove insufficient. At first, indeed, I 
was uncomfortably warm. We drew lots as a convenient 
way to decide our positions. The Professor drew the 
center, and after he had comfortably settled his 6ft. and 
more of length the Lawyer and I anchored ourselves on 
either side. How delicious it was to lie there on those 
fragrant boughs, above us a canopy of dark evergreens 
through whose branches the white stars gleamed and dis- 
appeared amid the scudding clouds, listening to that in- 
describably mysterious sound, the murmuring of the wind 
through the firs. Now it would sink to a whisper, again 
gradually increasing it would rise to a moan. To me it is 
one of the most fascinating sounds in nature. Once dur- 
ing the night I was aroused by a few drops of rain, which 
fell on my face from a passing cloud. I started up on my 
elbow, but the brilliant moonlight, which almost imme- 
diately flooded the mountain, reassured me, and I dozed 
off once more. The next time I awoke I felt that inex- 
pressible change in the night which betokens the coming 
of the dawn. The Lawyer, too, was awake, but in a 
whispered dialogue over the body of the Professor, who 
was making the woods resound with his snores, we agreed 
that it would be still some time before sunrise, and so lay 
down again. Soon, however, the decided increase in the 
grayness warned us that the sun was coming. We 
aroused the Professor, and walking out upon the ledges 
whence an unimpeded view of the east could be had, it was 
our lot to behold the finest sunrise I have ever seen, al- 
though I have witnessed several from such vantage points. 
There were just the right elements of mist and cloud, and 
for a long time we were treated to a gorgeous display of 
changing color. 

When the sun was fairly up we set about the prepara- 
tion of breakfast. Our bill of fare included coffee, eggs, 
fried potatoes, sandwiches, and one or two minor items. 
We packed them all away with immense gusto. Such a 
meal naturally produced a disinclination to immediate ac- 
tion, and for the better part of an hour we lolled about, 
taking parting glimpses of the view and lazily making 
ready our packs for the descent. The success of the 
Lawyer’s army roll as a method of carrying blankets had 
converted both the Professor and myself, and we adopted 
it now with great subsequent relief to our bruised shoul- 
ders. At about 8 o’clock all was ready. On the ascent 
we had purposely followed a roundabout course in order 
to avoid the steeper pitches of the mountain. For this 
there was now no occasion, and we determined to strike 
almost directly down the side of the mountain toward our 
starting point at Tucker’s. 


So down we scrambled; slipping and falling 
through the dense bushes and over the mossy 
boulders. Soon, by means of the _half-obliterated 


“blazes” on the trees, we discovered the semblance of an 
ancient trail. The marks led in the desired direction, and 
we followed them for some time toward a large clearing 
of which we could catch occasional glimpses far below. 
From this clearing we knew that we should find a lumber 
road leading down the mountain. But it required still 
three-quarters of an hour’s hard work before we reached 
the clearing. Close to its upper edge, where we emerged, 
we found a delicious spring in which we fairly wallowed 
with delight, for we had tasted no fresh water since the 
preceding afternoon. We needed all the refreshment it 
afforded, however, for immediately after resuming our 
march we found ourselves in an inextricable tangle of 
dead limbs, useless logs, black bushes, and in fact all 
the refuse of a deserted Jumbering camp, which is the 
most untidy spot on earth, »It only needs the zip of 
Mausers,” said the Professorj-up to his neck in brush, “to 


make us fancy ourselves ini some Cuban chaparral”; and ° 


he spoke the truth. Cuban jungles, though differing in 
vegetation, can scarcely be more impenetrable. And 
there is likewise no hotter place than a clearing in the 
woods, where the dead brush is thick and the sun pours 
down on one’s defenseless head, while the taller trees 
about shut off = possible breeze. We struggled through 
at last and halted in the shade of one of the lurabermen’s 


. 


huts to cool off a bit. We were now at the lower edge 
of the clearing, and the rest of our tramp was performed 
by easy stages down the cool forest road to Tucker's, 
where we arrived at about 10 o'clock. 

Of our homeward drive little need be said. The hills 
were generally in our favor, and our steady course was 
broken only by a halt for lunch beside a clear trout 
stream. At about 3 o’clock in the afternoon we drove up 
to the door of our summer home, with the conviction 
that our trip had been a complete success. In Belvidere 
we had made a friend worth knowing, and we promised 
ourselves that another season should see us again his 
guests, should the fates allow. A: L. W. 


Just About a Boy.—XV. 


THE day came when the snows were melted and the 
river ran bank full with a murky flood. The south wind 
was full of the earthy smell ot spring, and robins and 
bluebirds flitted up out of the sunny lands below the 
southern horizon. There is something about the awaken- 
ing of a new summer that makes men restless, so I*was 
not surprised when the boy burst into the workshop like 
a runaway cyclone and said, “Say, gee!” 

“What is the matter, now?” I asked. 

“Less git ready ’n’ go t’ th’ mountains. I’m juss dyin’ 
to git out o’ this old flat country. Gee! I feel ’s if I ¢’d 
climb forty mile to-day. Whut’s th’ use o’ us foolin’ 
away our time here—less git th’ outfit together ’n’ git a 
hike on us!” 

“Now, see here, son,” I answered, “you just use a lit- 
tle horse sense and see where you would come out if 
you started to-day. You know grass won’t be big 
enough for horses to feed for a month yet, and up there 
your horses have got to have grass, because you cannot 
carry feed all over a thousand miles of wilderness for 
them. Savvy?” 

“Yep. Less git things ready, anyhow, ’n start juss ’s 
soon ’s ever we can. You tinker up th’ wagon ’n’ I'll 
git th’ campin’ part o’ th’ outfit in shape, nen. we'll 
have the whole thing ready sost t’ leave ’bout th’ first o’ 
May—whut d’ yeh say?” 

“Well, that will do. Suppose we use the shop for a 
headquarters and bring all the outfit here. You can come 
here and we can talk things over and decide on any point 
that may happen to be in doubt, so that when we start 
we won't have to come back for anything.” 

“That’s a go, then. I'll go ’n’ overhaul all th’ stuff I 
got ’n’ see what we want to take, ’n’ what we don’t. I'll 
fetch ’em in as I come. Goodby; I’m goin’.” 

Then came thirty days of suppressed excitement and 
anticipation for the boy, and at last it was over. One 
bright May morning we drove down through the town, 
out across the iron bridge that spanned the river, and 
siowly up the long slope of hillside where the road 
climbed to the high “divide.” 

The boy looked back from the hilltop and waved his 
hand in a good-by to the little river where he had lived su 
many summers and was now leaving to explore other 
and unknown lands. 

Our outfit was a light spring wagon with a canvas 
cover and a first class pair of tough little bronchos that 
would pull, buck, kick or run off with equal vehemence. 
Packed away in the wagon were all the things that make 
a camper’s heart glad, but there was a conspicuous ab- 
sence of the many useless and cumbersome things that 
are made for and used by the would-be camper who 
expects cream in his coffee in the wilderness and kicks 
if he has to use a saddle for a pillow. 

There wasn’t much weight in the wagon, but the boy 
and I made a good many hundred miles with what we did 
have. This voyaging across the grass land was a joy- 
ful experience for both, and the boy found so many new 
things to ask about and want information on that it 
kept me busy answering him. 

Up along the divide we journeyed until it was time 
to head northwest, and then we wound down among the 
cut clay cafions and entered the great wide valley of tne 
Platte. 

“Say,” said the boy, as he saw this strange river, 
“this is a funny kind o’ river, ain’t it? I’ve heard about 
it lots, but I never saw it b’fore, ’n’ I reckon I don’t think 
much of it, now’t I have seen it. What’s th’ use 0’ a 
river t’ ain’t got any trees ‘long it ’n’ nuthin’ but sand 
bars with a little water ’round ’em fr’m one bank t’ th’ 
other? Hump! Why, a blamed ole catfish ’d have more 
sense ’n to live ’n such a place, seems t’ me!” 

“That’s where you don’t know. Now, let me tell you 
something about these sand rivers, because you may 
want to know before we get back. There are plenty of 
fish in all of them, but you must understand that they 
stay in the deeper places, where a current swings around 
a bend and undermines the bank, for instance, or where 
a log happens to make a ‘bore’ in the sand by swinging 
the current into one place and making it wash the sand 
away. Now, when you know this, you will not have 
much trouble in catching a mess of catfish in the Platte 
or either of the Loup rivers, if you use frogs, minnows 
or grasshoppers for bait, depending on the season of the 
year, you know.” ‘ 

“I’m goin’ to try ’em first chance I get, ’f that’s th’ 
case. I’d like to fool some of ’em just fer fun,” he an- 
swered. 

A few days afterward, when we crossed the South 
Loup, the boy made his promise good, and we feasted 
on Catfish to our hearts’ content. 

One evening, as the sun went down, it threw a long, 
low line of hills into blue relief in the distance, and the 
boy noticed it. 

“What hills are them, ’way off yonder—hain’t the 
mountains, are they?” he asked. 

“No; those are the sand-hills, and before noon to- 
morrow we will be driving over a strange country—one 
that is always moving toward the southeast.” 

“Ah, g’won! What yeh givin’ us?” said the boy. 

“Tt is a fact, nevertheless. You see that range of hills 


is nothing more or less than great heaps of sand, partly 
grassed over and so dry that the wind always blows the 
northwest side over the top of the hill and leaves it to 
sift down oh the southeast. You see the edge of the 
desert country up there, and by noon to-morrow you will 
have seen the hills move and will know how it is done 
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without any telling. This country stretches from here to 
the Niobrara River, and after we cross the Dismal River 
we will follow the Middle Loup right through these sand- 
hills to the other side, where we will come out at the 
Pine Ridge country, and that is the last outlying spur of 
the Black Hills, where they peter out and come down to 
the level of the grass country. From there the hills 
get higher and higher, until you get up near Deadwood, 
then they begin to slope the other way again. You will 
see all these things as you go along.” 

“Ain’t they any water ‘n these sand-hills, only where 
the rivers cut through?” 

“Yes, they are full of little lakes of the finest kind oi 
water, and in season they are alive with ducks and geese. 
It’s a great game country all through—plenty of deer 
and antelope and a good many elk in parts yet. It used 
to be a great buffalo country, too, but they are all gone 
further west or northwest now, and what few are left 
are pretty wild. It’s a Sioux country, too, so we may 
have a chance to see what a war party looks like before 
‘we get back.” 

“Well, I dunno ’s I’m lookin’ fer any Injuns to speak 
of, ’n’ I didn’t come out here to do any scrimmagin’ 
’round ’mongst ’m, but I reckon we kin show ’em some 
fun if they come ’round lookin’ fer a fuss.” 

There was a jolly smile on the boy’s face while he 
spoke, but there was a glitter in his eye and a flush of 
color on his cheek too, and I knew how well he could 
shoot, so I concluded it would be pretty unhealthy for a 
small war party of Indians if they met those repeaters oi 
ours in a fair open fight—the boy would be apt to think he 
had struck a diversion and shoot and laugh at the same 
time—he was built that way, and was a Western boy, 
who naturally figured on a good Indian being a dead 
one. 

However, no one got our scalps and no war bonnets 
came within our range of vision on the trip, and the boy 
found plenty of new and wonderful things to keep him 
busy asking questions, and me equally busy explaining. 
It would take too much space to tell you how he thought 
a soap root was a kind of a palm tree, “er palm bush, 
like,” as he expressed it, and how a mirage fooled him 
into looking for a lake one afternoon, how he wondered 
what horned toads lived on and was puzzled about what 
kind of a bird a young curlew was—he “reckoned it 
might be some kind o’ a ostridge er somp’n o’ that 
breed, on’y they wasn’t no ostridges in th’ United States, 
t’ he ever heard of ’ceptin’ them ’t was brought here fr’m 
Africky.” 

He even went out and climbed among the sand dunes 
the first night we camped on the edge of the sand-hill 
country, just to satisfy himself what kind of sand they 
were made of. He was an inquisitive, wide-awake, grow- 
ing boy, with a thirst for travel and the knowledge it 
brings with it in those days, and gave no promise of de- 
veloping into the staid, steady man of to-day, who talks 
good English, albeit there may be a good Western word 
crop out now and then when he gets into a thoughtful 
mood and talks of the days that are gone, when we have 
watched the golden sun sink into the purple west and 
leaye the sky a burning wilderness of color against which 
our white-tilted wagon stood in bold relief and our camp 
smoke twisted a thin blue spiral. Et ComaNncHo 


In Canadian Woods. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have not had a word to say to you or your readers 
for a long time. My all-summer, every-day experiences 
in canoeing, camping, fishing, etc., seemed not worth re- 
porting, however interesting to the participants. We had 
a very pleasant and busy summer, but nothing at all out 
of the ordinary until in September I made a trip to some 
waters little or not at all known to me up to that time. 
The story of this even will, I fear, be commonplace and 
uninteresting to outsiders, but you shall have it. 

The passengers were my young friend Merrill and my- 
self. The crew consisted of Pierre Kiolet, guide and sail- 
ing master; Hippolyte (Poleet for short), now ten years 
in my employ, and Eugene, a new hand. The start was 
the usual one, across Lake Clair, down the 25oft. cliff to 
Lake Long, where the two canvas canoes were in readi- 
ness, up that lake, up its inlet to Lake Montauban, up an- 
other shallow and crooked stream to and then across Lake 
Nicholas, three and a half hours’ steady paddling at the 
best. We had expected to meet another man at a certain 
point, but he was not there. Dinner and waiting for him 
used up two hours. I knew he must have had good 
reason for disappointing us, and this we afterward found 
to be the case. He might have served as guide or canoe- 
man, but for heavy portaging, which was what we wanted 
of him, he was entirely incapacitated. A few years ago I 
would have backed him against any man I ever knew for 
that work, but those days are past. 

So we went on without him. 

One thing surprised me. Pierre, with a stroke that 
seemed to cause him no exertion, and that he could keep 
up for hours at a stretch, got his canoe along as fast as 
the two others, who were no more heavily loaded than he. 
His two passengers were useless. The young man, un- 
used to such labor, would have been completely ex- 
hausted in ten minutes, and the old one had been positive- 
ly forbidden by the power behind the throne either to 
paddle or carry. Poleet was strictly charged to see 
that this order was obeyed, which he did. Now either 
Poleet or Eugene weighed 15 or 20lbs. more than Pierre, 
and Poleet we know is good for a lift of 400 or S5oolbs. 
any time. He reminds me sometimes of Porphos in 
“Vingt ans Apres,” where he raises a stone that seven 
men could not stir. When we are handling heavy tim- 
bers and two or three men are fooling around and not 
half trying to lift, he pushes them away, saying, “Laches. 
Laissez venir le bonhomme,”’ or, as we might say, “Get 
out of the way. Let your uncle take hold,” and up comes 
the stick. But, except for an occasional spurt, the two 
could not get ahead. Of course, this is the result of life- 
long habit and experience. Pierre is a half-breed, and 
inherits the good instead of the bad qualities of both 
races. Once, before I knew him much, I asked if he was 
a good canoeman. The reply was. “Sacre, il etait eleve 





ta de dans (Sacre, he was brought up in one.) When 
I tried him, his handling of a canoe was almost a revela- 
tion to me. 


Another thing I had noted is the amount of power 
and energy that our visitors put into an oar or a paddle 
when they take one, as compared with the regularly em- 
ployed men. The regulars expect to work all’day and 
not be too tired to dance or frolic half the night while 
the transients work to get the job done. It happens that 
many of my visitors are professional men, who perhaps 
were college athletes in their day, though now long out of 
training. When they put a paddle into the water the 
canoe jumps. Once in a while we get hold of a younger 
man, who is still more or less in athletic form. Poleet 
knows what to do with those. He gives them the bow of 
the canoe and lets them work, while he sits in the 
stern, making believe to paddle, but doing nothing except 
steer. 

But where was I? 

At the far side of Lake Nicholas we “took to the 
woods.” With our loads we had to make two trips on 
each portage, of which there were three before reaching 
Lac a la Truite, one up hill and long, the other two 
shorter, but through swamps, with mud to our knees. 
We took the precaution to get a canoe and fishing tackle 
over first, so that Merrill and I might get some trout for 
supper, which we did, enough for the party. Nothing 
extraordinary, an average of about %4lb. By the time 
we had done this the men had got the baggage over and 
the tents set up, and in the beastliest kind of a place. No 
getting in or out without climbing over a stump, but it 
was too late to change. 

It was just then and there that Jupiter Pluvius took 
charge of the weather department and administered it 
without the slightest regard to our wishes or to any of 
our remarks. We worried him a little by turning a 
canoe up side down, supporting it on some forked sticks 
and hanging some of our clothing under it. As for the 
rest of our clothes—well, they were wet anyway. 

Next morning early we started Pierre off to a settle- 
ment six or seven miles away for another man, the rest 
following later. We reached our agreed meeting place 
on the River a Pierre about noon, and a couple of hours 
later Pierre came with his man, who proved a very good 
one. Rain? Why, yes, of course it rained, but it didn’t 
quite exactly pour until about the time Pierre arrived. 
As one of our old camping grounds was near by and all 
ready for use, we decided not to try to go further that 
day. The tents were pitched in a regular downpour, 
which never let up till toward evening. A jolly big 
fire dried us out in part during the night, and the next 
morning was fair. 

We started a little late, going down the Pierre and mak- 
ing three portages, not very long nor very bad, though 
requiring two trips each. Instead of following the Pierre 
to its mouth as I have done before, we. went across coun- 
try, reaching the Batiscan River a couple of miles or so 
further up. This was a good two hours’ very hard walk- 
ing, but we cached a part of our provisions and made only 
one trip. 


But here we met our mishap. Arriving at the bank of 
the Batiscan, my young friend came limping up from the 
rear and reported that he had just stumbled and fallen 
into a hole and strained a ligament, already once in- 
jured in a football game. This was a-serious matter, and 
how serious he knew far better than I. The poor fel- 
low said but little, but he knew that the trip that he had 
anticipated with so much pleasure for the last two weeks 
was ended, and that recovery even with the best care 
would be an affair of weeks and possibly of months. And 
here he was in the wilderness with no knowledge of how 
he could get out short of being carried back bodily over 
the road we had just passed. Knowing less about such 
accidents, I did not at once realize how serious this was, 
and still hoped that a day or two of rest would set him to 
rights. We were two miles or more below our intended 
camping ground, and the river here is almost a ‘continu- 
ous rapid. After a little rest and a light lunch, we got 
the poor chap into a canoe, and Pierre and Poleet paddled 
and poled us up to our destination. It was hard work, and 
all of Pierre’s skill and dexterity in handling a canoe were 
brought into requisition. The other men succeeded at 
length in getting all the baggage up safely, though with a 
great deal of trouble, for the river, although mostly rapid 
as a sluiceway, was in many places very shallow and 
full of boulders of all sizes. They grounded often, and 
finally reached the shore with several inches of water in 
their canoe. Here, at the foot of the Rapid a Thifant, our 
tents were soon set up, and after helping Merrill to band- 
age his knee, Pierre and I pushed out be some trout. I 
had no such luck as I have had there before, one story of 
which I told in Forest AND STREAM some years ago, 
though I got what trout the party could eat. 

The next day was Sunday and no work was done, ex- 
cept to make a pair of crutches for Merrill and a couple 
of men went in the afternoon and brought up the provi- 
sions we had left behind the day before. 

There was a question whether we should all turn back 
with Merrill or drrange to have him go alone, which was 
quite possible. He decided it. Although he could not 
walk, except a very little on his crutches, he had no pain 
and was quite able to care for himself.. We were within 
four or five hours of the lake that was the immediate ob- 
jective point of our expedition, and he would not hear of 
my turning back. He would either stay where he was with 
one of the men while I went to the lake with the others 
and came back, or he would go down the river to the 
nearest railroad station with two of the men, who would 
leave him and come back to me. I could then go on and 
follow the route we had intended to go together. The 
lake was without a name, except the common one of Lac 
a la Truite, or Trout Lake, and we had agreed that when 
we arrived there we would rechristen it with the name of 
a certain young lady. I had for years wanted to visit 
it, and a year and a half before had sent up by the lumber- 
men’s winter roads a canoe and some tinned provisions, 
hoping to go there in the following summer. In winter 
it could be reached with comparative ease, but in summer 
the route we were taking was the most feasible one. I 
had heard extraordinary stories of the trout in that lake 
from two of my intimate friends, who had come on it 
when caribou hunting, and I had once tried it myself in 
winter—under a special authorization from the vern- 
ment, as regarding fishing laws—with most encouraging 
results. Now I wanted to throw a fly on it, in all prob- 
ability the first man to do so. The only advantage to 
Merrill in our turning back would be that we should bear 
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him company for a few hours, It was decided that I 
should go on. 

Monday morning we put him nicely into a canoe and 
started him off. fe was six miles or more down that 
Mechante Riviére (wicked river), the Batiscan, with 
many small rapids to be run, besides that—to me—very 
ugly one, Les Trois Roches. But with Pierre and Hip- 
polyte I had no fear, Pierre having positively promised 
me that he would take no risks, and while Poleet was no 
such a canoeman as Pierre, he was strong and able, and 
I knew that I could rely on his faithfulness. 

The disappointment was hard on poor Merrill, and his 
eyes were not dry when I gave him the parting hand- 
shake. Were mine? I cannot say. They are old and 
weak at the best. 

I reckoned up the time I thought the trip should take 
and began to look for the canoe at 11 o’clock. At 12 I 
began to be uneasy. At 1 I sent a man to the opposite 
shore, from which one could see further down the river. 
Once he came back and reported nothing in sight. I sent 
him again, to a point still further away. It was not un- 
til after 2 that I saw the welcome signal that a canoe 
was coming. 

All had gone well except for some delays on shore. The 
passable rapids had been safely run and the impassable one 
portaged, Poleet carrying Merrill on his back. He was 
left in the care of acquaintances of mine, who would put 
him on the train and see that he wanted for nothing. 
Some ladies to whom he had telegraphed of his return 
met him on the way, and he was under a friendly roof that 
same evening. 

While Pierre and Poleet were taking their dinners the 
rest of us struck camp, putting nearly all-the baggae into 
Pierre’s canoe, the other we hid in the woods. Pierre 
poled his canoe a mile and a half up the rapids, declining 
help, while we walked through the woods with only 
trifling loads, arriving at the designated point a few min- 
utes after him. Here the portage promised to be a hard 
one, and there was a dispute about loads, in the midst of 
which Pierre picked up his canoe, axe and rifle and went 
about his business, leaving the others to settle affairs as 
they liked. The discussion was not bitter, being more as 
to how three men could carry five men’s loads than how 
any man could avoid taking his full share. I was at 
length obliged to interfere, a thing not often necessary. 

he road proved indeed even harder than we ex- 
pected. It was up hill, of course, and followed a long 
disused lumberman’s road, crossing and recrossing a 
score of times a Laurentian Mountain stream from which 
the bridging had been carried off or had rotted away. 
Many readers of Forest AND STREAM know what these 
streams are, and have passed through these same ex- 
periences time and time again. Ours were not worse than 
hundreds of others, probably not much worse than the 
average. We endured no serious hardships, nothing 
worse than discomfort and hard work. These any man 
who goes into the woods for pleasure must expect to 
meet—and enjoy. 


In about half an hour we rejoined Pierre, quietly 
waiting and smoking. Eugene came up last, grumbling 
and swearing at things in general. His load was rather 
lighter than the others, but not being willing to take the 
advice of more experienced men, he could never get it to 
ride well. All the loads were indeed too heavy for such 
rough ground, where a slip or a misstep might mean a 
broken leg or worse. I had from the first advised making 
two trips—never liking to see a free horse driven to 
death—but all the men preferred trying to do it all in one. 
There was as much more of this same kind of ground to 
be got over, and the afternoon was advanced. A per- 
emptory order was given that all stores beyond a day’s 
supply should be left behind. 

With lightened loads we went on cheerily, although 
Eugene continued to grumble and swear until it became ~ 
necessary that he should be “sot on,” after which his usual 
good humor returned. By and by Pierre struck off into 
the woods, and we presently came to a more level coun- 
try and more practicable road. It was nearly dark be- 
fore we came near enough to the lake to see trout rising in 
the distance, and too dark before Pierre and I could get 
equipped for them to do more than take a few for our 
supper, none very large. We ate them by the light of our 
camp-fire, after which I formally renamed the lake, as 
well as proxy for my unfortunate young friend as for my- 
self. My tent had been set up, but the men slept in an 
old lumber camp, a kind of accommodation that of late 
years, having had experiénce, I avoid whenever possible. 

For the last two days we had had but little rain, al- 
though getting heavy showers at night, and this night 
was no exception. We had thunder, lightning and rain in 
abundance. In the morning Pierre and I were out early, 
but had no great sport. Later he and I with Simeon went 
to the other end of the lake to look for the canoe and 
provisions I had sent up a year and a half before. The 
lake is a very pretty one, some two miles in length and 
half a mile wide, with pleasant looking shores, and being 
on the top of the dividing ridge between two rivers; the 
mountains about it are not very high. We found the 
canoe all right, stored as directed, but the tin boxes had 
been opened, and except the hard tack, which was as good 
as ever, everything was spoiled. Nothing had been 
taken, and we judged the opening had been done in search 
of liquor. My experiment of keeping cooked pork in 
hermetically sealed boxes failed on this account. I had 
not placed too much reliance on its success. 

There is another smaller lake about half a mile away 
according to our maps, where the trout are said to be even 
larger and more plentiful than in this one, and I had 
proposed to go there. But by this time the sun was blaz- 
ing out red hot, and there were heavy white clouds in the 
west. Moreover, I was either lazy or tired, or both, so | 
contented myself, while Pierre was gumming up the old 
canoe a bit, with sending Simeon to investigate the port- 
age. I do not know how far he went, but he returned and 
reported that the lake was a good deal further away than 
we had thought, and that the road was swampy and very 
bad. We returned to camp, where we arrived just in time 
to escape the worst of a heavy shower. Pierre took his 
rifle and went off to _— find a-short cut to a point on 
our further journey. He came back late in the afternoon 
unsuccessful, the ground being wet and rough. But he 
reported finding a great lot of very fine timber, which was 
of more importance. We heard several shots, but he 
brought in no partridges, at which he was greatly cha- 
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grined, until he examined the ritle and found it was 
sighted for 200yds. Then he was not surprised at his ill 
luck. After he had taken some dinner, having eaten 
nothing but a single biscuit since our early breakfast, we 
went fishing again, but had no greater success than be- 
fore. We came back discouraged and disgusted, this being 
our last chance at this lake, but we had hardly got the 
rods taken down and packed- away before we saw the 
fish rising by dozens—and evidently big ones—right in the 
part of the lake we had just left. It was about the time 
at which we came in sight of the lake and seen the same 
thing the day. before, and now, as then, it soon grew too 
dark to fish. It was aggravating. 

Meanwhile Poleet and Eugene had brought up the 
provisions left behind the day before. It was no hard 
job, and the men were all in good humor. 

After supper Pierre and I consulted. I had a positive 
engagement on the following Saturday morning. We 
figured up time and distances and found it would be im- 

ssible to meet it if we followed out our original plan. 

ut we could go over a part of the route and then by 
cutting across by a perfectly practicable way, through a 
country equally new to me, and likely to be equally in- 
teresting, it could be done. So it was resolved. 

QueBeEc. G. p—E MONTAUBAN. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Cruising on the Florida Gulf Coast. 


Tarpon Sprjncs, Fla.—I believe I promised you the 
earliest news from old John Gomez. The yacht Maud, 
Com. Knapp, has recently returned from a cruise to 
Miami. She brings word that old John is not only on 
the face of this earth, but is very much alive, and not- 
withstanding his 117 years can still paddle his own canoe. 

He is still able to manage his own boat, fishing and 
turtling, and bids fair to do so for some time to come. 

It is easy to see he has failed somewhat, but his courage 
is such that he will not admit any weakness. [ shall try 
and get down to see the old man some time this winter. 

The Maud was gone about eight weeks. She reports a 
very enjoyable-cruise. She went up the inside passage 
from Cape Sable to Miami via Cards Sound. Although 
the prevailing northerly winds caused low tides, they made 
out to get through. Perhaps they did a little poling and 
wading; most folks’ who cruise in Florida do. Still they 
had a good time. Fishing was good; but they report a 
scarcity of bird life, as the plume hunter has been every- 
where. 

The town of Tarpon Springs is wearing mouring. The 
Tarpon Springs Hotel was burned. It gives Tarpon a 
black eye, as without tourists things will be dull. 

Most of the winter residents are here, and doing their 
best to catch all the fish in the river. Trout and red 
fish are biting freely, and every day is a new story of 
some big catch. 

Deer are reported plenty, but hard to get. 
lots of ’em. 

I was much interested in Mr. Burnham's sketch of his 
visitsto Rowland Robinson. I shall not accept Mr. Robin- 
son’s statement that Sam Lovel is a creation. No, sir! 
Sam Lovel just “growed,” and I know him. We all know 
him. When the last Sam Lovel goes over: the river, I 
want to go too. 

I have often thought of asking the readers of Forest 
AND STREAM to-name their favorite character in the Dan- 
vis books. I have tried to decide myself, but every time I 
read about them I fancy each in turn. I think though 
that Sam Lovel and John Dart get the most. of the honors. 
Supposing you put the question in Forest AND STREAM ? 


Glatural History. 


Cross-Fires from a Skunk’s Battery. 


THE trapper learns many secrets in the economy of 
our furred and feathered friends to which the average 
sportsman or lover of nature is a lifelong stranger. I was 
never more forcibly impressed with this fact than during 
a recent hunting trip in the Alleghanies of Clinton coun- 
ty, Pa. During the six weeks of camp life spent with 
my wife among these mountains last fall, I was again 
favored with the occasional company and services of my 
friend, Seth Nelson, the veteran bear trapper of Round 
Island. To his forty years’ experience with gun, rod, 
trap and axe in the wilds of the Sinnemahoning, and his 
ready courtesy in loaning all he had and imparting all 
he knew I owe much that is related in this article. 

Incidental to our bear baiting and deer stalking, I ex- 
perimented on snaring smaller game from the size of a 
shrew upward, fox trapping consuming the greater part 
of my ingenuity and patience. But chestnuts, wild grapes, 
pheasants and mice were too easily obtained in those 
glorious October days to insure success in amateur fox 
trapping. One young fox, however, fell a victim on 
the last day of our outing, as if to both cgnfirm and deny 
Nelson’s statement that “you might trap for foxes five 
years and then have to own up that them chaps is one too 
many for you.” As usual, a good many four-legged 
beasts came along and “put their foot” into our schemes 
for wily reynard. Porcupines, rabbits, mice, chipmunks 
and skunks often stumbled into the snares set for nobler 
game. To the last named animal I was undesignedly 
led to devote no small attention. My previous experience 
with this truly beautiful, elegant and useful quadruped in 
life had been secured at gunshot range, or at that in- 
definable distance which reveals itself solely through the 
medium. of the nose, in one’s woodland rambles. In 
death I had known it as-one of the most pesky, greasy. 
odorous beasts that ever defied the arts of taxidermy. 
But now I was to see, handle, absorb, and devour this 
much despised and misunderstood Enfant du Diable, or 
“Child of the Evil One” (as the early Canadian*settlers 
named him), in a fashion more instructive than pleas- 
ing. Of course, if skunks did not have the ability to 
raise a terrible stench on short notice, they would be 
less talked about and better understood. Their very 
existence depends on this faculty to such a degree that 
the more. typically carnivorous weapons of tooth and 
nail have degenerated in the family Mephitide to mere 
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organs of subsistence, long, straight claws for digging 
and small, weak teeth for chewing the insects, mollusks, 
reptiles, birds and mice on which they subsist. In 
other words a skunk is such a harmless, confiding, well- 
fed animal, so conspicuous and tempting withal to the 
uninitiated beast of prey and so poorly armed for an en- 
counter, that we.can easily believe the whole tribe would 
speedily become extinct if they were suddenly deprived of 
their scent bags. On the other hand, did not man and 
some of the lower animals, as owls, hawks, dogs, wolves, 
wildcats, and starving foxes, overcome their prejudices 
and prey occasionally upon the skunk they would ‘become 
a nuisance. 

The once popular idea that a skunk urinates on his 
long, bushy tail and then distributes the ill-smelling 
fluid by a-vigorous swish of this member into the face of 
his antagonist, while largely dispelled, dies hard. The 
fact that this animal in its unprovoked state is one of the 
most cleanly and inoffensive of quadrupeds, unsuspicious, 
courting inspection, intent on its own business, yet some- 
times approaching a human being out of pure, confiding 
curiosity, is something not so well known. In this re- 
gard the unreasoning popular horrors of skunks and of 
rattlesnakes are strangely analogous. In both the up- 
lifted tail is a, timely warning against too close ap- 
proaches; both prefer flight to resistance; neither acts to- 
ward man on the offensive. 

It was a long while after the Pilgrim Fathers first came 
in offensive contact with the Massachusetts skunk that 
one of their descendants ventured to set himself up 
against the popular ideas of the animal’s economy. Thou- 
sands, nay millions, of the skins of this animal had mean- 
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THE SKUNK AT HOME, 


From Audubon’s Plate. 

while been shipped from our ports before an American 
anatomist named Wyman* tackled a skunk’s carcass in 
the same spirit that Luther faced the Diet, and by wary 
strokes of the scalpel extracted the secret that the Amer 
ican Indians had tucked away in their sleeves for ages. 

It was no great secret after all. Wyman first published 
the simple facts that in the skunk those same glands 
found more or less offensively developed in the mink, 
weasel, otter and other members of the great fur-bearing 
family Mustelide, are increased to extraordinary propor- 
tions, so that it has the power not merely to secrete a 
few drops of foul smelling liquid when assaulted, but 
to eject large quantities of it to a distance of from 4 to roft. 
against its enemies. Wyman’s experiments, as well as 
those of subsequent investigators, were made with the 
dead animal. The observations of Dr. Elliott Couesf 
and Dr. C. Hart Merriamt throw much light on the 
habits of the living creature, but as I find no detailed 
records of experiments on the live skunk in action, I 
venture to present some personal experiences with four 
of these animals trapped this fall’ in Clinton county, 
Pennsylvania. Incidentally these touch upon several de- 
batable points, brought up by the able authors above 
cited. As is usual in experiences of this sort, even if the 
personal equation is removed the individuality of the ani- 
mal in question makes it impossible for us to set a hard 
and fast rule or venture to predict the results of fooling 
with such explosive material. 

The inconsistencies of a skunk are inexplicable enough. 
For instance, not one in twenty discharge any odor when 
the trap nips their toes, nor during their struggles to 
free themselves, though bones may be broken and feet 
gnawed off during the struggle. Let a human being ap- 
proach them in this plight, they immediately raise the 
warning tail, and if incautiously dealt with give de- 
cided notice of “hands off.” 

In his “Biography of North American Quadrupeds” 
Audubon relates how he stood by the burrow of a colony 
of skunks and successively killed several of them with a 
shotgun as they emerged without causing them to dis- 
charge the fetor. I have been able to kill them in- 
stantly in the same way with a like result, but that this 
is not the invariable rule may be seen by the following: 
My Clinton county skunk No. 1 was caught in a steel 
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rat trap set in a runway for rabbits. It had torn up a 
small circle of earth and bushes, and was half-dead with 
cold and exhaustion, but no odor was perceptible. Think- 
ing to kill it so instantly as to prevent a discharge, I dis- 
patched it with a load of shot’ at close range. Two 
grains of No. 6 shot broke the skull, one passing through 
the brain. To all appearances death was instantaneous, 
but there was a heavy discharge of the fluid. The action 
in such cases must be purely spasmodic, but why not al- 
ways so is a problem, unless the exceptions are due ‘to 
paralysis of the spinal cord, as suggested by Dr. Mer- 
riam. This leads us to another problem, the automatic 
or sympathetic (?) relation of the position of the tail to 
the action of the scent glands. The tail of skunk No. 1 
was lying on the ground in line with the back when the 
shot struck, but in the death struggle it was erected at 
right angles to the back. This was in full accord with 
Mr. Nelson’s and other trappers’ experience that.it is im- 
possible for a skunk to discharge the fetor against its 
tail. In spite of Mr. Merriam’s contention that a skunk 
discharged into his eyes and mouth while he was holding 
it up by the tail, and a dog was worrying its head, we 
may safely assert that Nelson’s experience is in line with 
a physiological fact, and that Dr. Merriam and his dog 
did not succeed in keeping the spinal column of his ani- 
mal in a straight line during the fracas. 

Let any one who is skeptical of this rule and has not 
been favored to closely observe the glands of a skunk 
in action manipulate the battery of a dead animal. As 
the tail is drawn at right angles to the back the move- 
ment likewise acts automatically in protruding and con- 
stricting the scent glands one on either side, and in ex- 
posing the teats of these glands, so that they may be di- 
rected backward at the will of the animal in the normal 
position for a discharge. The raising of the tail in itseli 
cannot cause a discharge. It is analogous to the cocking 
of a gun; the pulling of the trigger depends on the vo- 
lition of the animal. An artificial discharge may be per- 
formed on the dead animal by raising the tail and apply- 
ing external pressure upon the glands. Reversing the 
movement, the glands retreat, the pressure upon them 
relaxes, and when the tail is at an angle of about 4o 
degrees they are entirely concealed, rendering an external 
discharge impossible. To emphasize his theory, and at 
the same time show his faith therein, Nelson declared he 
had more than once picked up an over-confiding skunk 
by the tail while it was innocently prowling about the 
woods and killed it without evil consequences. Happily 
I have had no chance to test my faith in this trick, but 
my firm belief in Nelson’s statements led me into other 
experiments. both entertaining and instructive, demon- 
strating the individuality of certain skunks and the 
honest fallibility of the most truthful trapper that ever 
lived. Thete may best be told in the words of my 
journal: “Oct. 17.—Seth says it is easy to get a skunk 
out of a trap without making a smell of it. ‘Just play 
with him awhile, till he gets used to your being around, 
and then pick him up Dy the tail and give him a whack 
with a stick over the small of the back. Then strangle 
him. No trouble at all. Why, I’ve gone up to one on 
the road and picked him up by the tail and killed him.’ ” 
A week later I note: “I had agreed with Seth to meet 
him early at the bear traps, and then hunt for deer. First 
I visited my nearby traps, and found a very spirited skunk 
in the one where the rabbit had been eaten the night be- 
fore. I fooled with the pesky thing a while, and then 
decided to test Seth's magic on this one, so left it fast. 
* * * Came back to dinner by way of skunk trap, and 
Seth vainly tried to coax the spiteful beast to let him take 
hold of its tail. It would hold the tail up in a most con- 
venient position for handling, but that was not reassur- 
ing, as its battery was always trained on the enemy. Seth 
declared he never saw one so frisky. At last he made a 
stroke with a stick across the animal’s rump to deprive 
it of the power to shoot, but struck too far forward and 
the crisis came quickly. We were on the windward side, 
and the spray only reached about sft. from the animal 
against the light breeze. Its yellowish green color could 
be distinctly noted. The form of the jet was like that 
from the nozzle of a lawn sprinkler, set to make the 
water spray very fine over a circle 5ft. in diameter. At 
first it came directly backward, but the last part of the 
discharge was directed from one of the nipples sidewise, 
being aimed at Nelson, who had stepped aside to avoid 
the first onslaught. Neither of us were hit, but the trap 
and the skunk both got well scented. The next stroke 
of the stick broke the animal’s skull. It had been caught 
by the hindfoot, the part below the jaws of the trap hav- 
ing been entirely devoured by the imprisoned beast, at 
least I could not find any trace of the missing frag- 
ments.” 

Evidently Nelson was quite as fallible as other great 
men. Nevertheless I could see both science and com- 
mon sense in the idea that even “a bold, bad man’ could 
persuade a trapped skunk to let him whack its spine in 
such a way that it covld never raise its tail again, and 
so silence its battery forever. It was desirable, too, for 
scientific and zsthetic reasons, that I should secure my 
“Alaska sable” with least breakage of bones and smallest 
quota of perfumery. How this idea was persisted in and 
practiced upon is narrated in the following journal en- 
try, penned by my wife, because of a little trouble I had 
just then with my left eye: “S. concluded to visit the 
traps near camp, which Seth had him set for rabbits in a 
runway between two huge rocks. In one he found skunk 
No. 3, and having been so heartily assured by Seth that 
a whack across the hase of the tail would paralyze the 
stink nerve, he tried it, first coaxing around the animal 
until it seemed friendly. Then came the blow fair upon 
the spot—result, just a little smell. Then the animal 
seemed quiet enough, but to make very sure, he whacked 
again. This time no more smell, so he loosened the trap 
chain and carried the whole outfit along gingerly about 
half-way to the shanty. Coming to a flat rock, he de- 
termined to end its sufferings, so placing the outfit on the 
rock he began to hold the beast down with a forked limb 
until he could set foot on the right place to suffocate it. 

when, lo, the nerve worked! Not blindly nor at random, 
but most accurately did it work. With a sudden right- 
angled twist of its body the poor beast shot the lovely 
yellow fluid into my husband’s eye and well over his left 
‘side. He says he jumped around lively, and is glad there 
were no spectators, and that he had something of a 
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private nature to say to that skunk before he was able to 
see again just what had become of it. Its skeleton was 
not preserved! I’m thankful to record that in spite of 
eyes, nose and throat being filled with skunkishness, he 
ate a hearty supper of stewed bear ribs and baked po- 
tatoes.” 

When my vision returned I could not refrain from jot- 
ting down a few items on the affair, as follows: ‘Seth 
Nelson is an honest man; he has had lots of experience, 
but—when it comes to infallibility the Pope can give him 
some pointers. When I see Seth and Seth smells me, he 
will gently smile in such an exasperating way that I can’t 
help laughing outright. His rules and regulations for 
keeping a live skunk sweet are ‘subject to change without 
notice. I have proved that an ‘enfant du diable’ can 
fire his gun at an angle of 90 degrees to his lumbar 
vertebre and hit a man fair in the eye quicker than a 
wink. As for the odor, it is losing its terrors; I am get- 
ting used to it, and somewhat saturated withal, so that I 
have to get my wife to smell things for me to see if they 
are bearable before I enter the shanty. In short, the 
odor of a skunk is not what it is cracked up to be, and 
I realize how some wild animals kill and eat him in spite 
of his gunpowder. I shall eat this one myself, to get 
even with him.” 

In the final experiment, conditions were most fortunate 
for determining the manner in which a skunk can train 
its breechloader, also the amount and quality of the am- 
munition at its disposal. It occurred the next day and 


‘is thus recorded: “The trap set yesterday among the 


rocks for a porcupine contained skunk No. 4. As usual, it 
had eaten the caught foot off up to the jaws of the trap. 
No odor was perceptible. It could get just far enough 
under the rocks to hide all but its extreme hind parts, 
and there the trap held it. Perched upon a big boulder, 
directly above and out of range of the excited animal, I 
was master of the situation. At this juncture a loosened 
stone rolled against its hing leg in such a position as to 
receive the full force of the resultant discharges. As 
the stone made no objection, and the air was clearer for 
its service, I let it alone until the magazine should be 
exhausted, meanwhile watching the process of expulsion 
and nudging the beast with a stick to expedite matters 
and test its powers of manipulation. Perhaps it fired 
off a tablespoonful under these conditions, and then the 
stone was removed, and a closer inspection made of the 
movements of the depleted glands. The animal could 
discharge from the right or left teat separately, according 
to the side touched, in such a way as to foul the stick in 
nearly every instance, whether above or on either side of 
the orifice, so that I soon saw how the one killed yester 
day had served me such a dexterous trick, When the 
supply of fluid was exhausted it ejected with decreasing 
power a dense yellow substance, which appeared to be the 
dregs of the normal fluid, resembling drops of curds. 
These amotnted to about %40z. before the supply was ex- 
hausted, and were not expelled more than rft. from the 
glands.” 

This experiment was of great intefest in its conclusive 
proof of the independent action of the glands, their mo- 
bility and capacity for intelligent directive effort on the 
part of the skunk, and the ability of the animal to work 
lus battery intelligently against an invisible enemy. 

S. N. R#oaps. 


Acapemy oF Natura Sciences, Philadelphia, Dec. 19. 


The Seaboard Air Line. 


THE migration during the fall of 18908 was unusually 
large as compared with that of any year during the last 
ten. It began in late September with the passing of hun 
dreds of the charming bird families that real estate agents 
never see, though at times for days together the low 
coppices and fragments of natural coverts (always the last 
to fall before the ruthless advance of a city) fairly 
swarmed with their restless forms, while the still air 
held the music of their voices for a space in these locali- 
ties. In early October their tiny voices floated down to 
me at night as they swept along under the stars. Bunt- 
ing, finch, warbler, all were there, traveling in the dark. 
Plover, sandpiper, aye geese and swans. They must have 
known I was listening, for they called to me as they 
passed, just as they have done year after year for half a 
lifetime. They could not see me, so they called, and oft I 
answered. Many a ringing response has come to me from 
out the chill of the starlit sky. Oh! the mystery of it! 
the witchery of these night migrations! I wonder if they 
appeal to others of your readers as they do to me. 

I saw an unusual number of bluejays en route this fall; 
one still, misty Indian summer day, thousands of them 
crossed the lower bay bound for Staten Island and Jer- 
sey. The cause of the fall migration is always the same. 
During the last twenty years I haye not known it to 
vary. The flight comes from northward and extends along 
the Bay to Bay Ridge and Fort Hamilton, where the main 
body cross via Staten Island to Jersey, and so on down 
the coast. Highhelders were here in myriads for at least 
a week, when one golden morning they started high in 
air; all day long they were crossing; I saw thousands 
go by from my vantage ground on Van Brunts Point 
(which, by the way, is the most westerly point of Long 
Island), all bound south. 

As I have said, the smaller varieties were in large num- 
bers during all the fall migration. As for the geese and 
other wildfowl, I have heard the bugle calls of a still 
night as they drifted over from the men-o’-war anchored 
off Tompkinsville, answered by the trumpets of a gang of 
wild geese as they swept by far overhead. The geese have 
passed in large numbers. I saw many and heard more, 
and have to chronicle the unusual incident of a large wild 
goose alighting in the grounds of the Crescent Athletic 
Club, where it was secured by the superintendent, Mr. 
Kerr. We had a three days’ flight of hawks Sept. 26-20, 
heaviest on the 27th, when, look where you would in the 
clear sky, their circling forms were seen in numbers. 

In these low barometer days a few woodpeckers, with 
an occasional solitary hen hawk, serve to emphasize the 
dreariness of the unimproved town lots that still remain. 
Meadow larks, starlings, and a few odds and ends are still 
fairly plenty in the vicinity of Bensonhurst. But I must 
conclude. . 

I had thought of heading this desultory chat “Bird Life 
in Greater New York,” but older than Greater New York, 
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dating way back among the hills, the Seaboard Air Line 
was established and thousands of feathered travelers take 
this “route” twice each year in preference to any_ other. 
~Having lived my life at one of the way stations on this old 
and reliable line, I have taken stock in it, and yearly re- 
ceive a large dividend of pleasure from my _ holdings. 
Next spring when the travelers return, and call down to 
me in passing, D. V. I will answer them, and wish them 
“godspeed,” for I know many of them. 


; Wit_mor TowNsEND. 
Bay Ripce, N. Y. 


s s s 
Caribou in Maine. _ 

Ir is very uncertain at what time caribou first appeared 
in Maine. John Josselyn in his “New England’s Rarities 
Discovered in Birds, Beasts, Fishes, etc.,” published in 
1674, from voyages made from 1638 to 1663, says: “The 
Maccarib or Caribo, a kind of Deer, as big as a stag, 
round hooved, smooth haired and soft as silk; their Horns 
grow backwards along their backs to their rumps, and 
turn again a handful beyond their nose, having another 
Horn in the middle of their Forehead, about a half a yard 
long, very straight, but wreathed like an Unicorn’s Horn, 
of a brown jettie color, and very smooth. The Creature is 
nowhere to be found, but upon Cape Sable in the French 
Quarters, and there very rarely, they being not numerous; 
some few of their skins and their straight Horns are (but 
very sparingly) brought to the English.” 

Again he says it “is not found, that ever I heard yet, but 
upon Cape Sable, near to the French Plantations.” 

In his two voyages to New England (1672) he gives 
six names of the deer tribes, several of them duplicates. 
He seems to have known the Virginia deer and moose in- 
timately, but the caribou only by hearsay and by sight of 
their skins. It is very evident that although he mis- 
took the horns of the narwhal for a middle horn of the 
caribou, that he had seen the skins and heard a good de- 
scription of the animal. From this it would seem quite 
certain that from 1638 to 1672 there were no caribou in 
New England, and as both Wood and Roger Williams 
speak of the Virginia deer and moose, and neither of 
them make any mention of having ever heard of the 
caribou, there seems to be good reason to suppose that up 
to the time of their writing none had come to New Eng- 
land. The first mention of the caribou being found in 
New England is in “The American Universal Geogra- 
phy,” published in 1802 by Jedidiah Morse. In giving the 
list of the animals found in the United States, he says: 
“The importance of this part of our natural history has in- 
duced the author to pay the most assiduous attention to it, 
and to seek information from every authority on the 
subject.” He also says: “The caribou is distinguished by 
its branching, palmated horns with brow antlers, and that 
it is found in the District of Maine.” 


My father has often told me of finding caribou on the . 


Passadumkeag, some thirty miles northeast of Bangor, be- 
tween 1825 and 1830, but at that time none were found 
lower down on the river. Some time about 1840 they 
began to appear in large droves on Chemo bog, some four- 
teen miles from Bangor, and on all the large bogs to the 
east of us. I used often to hear the hunters tell of seeing 
from twenty-five to fifty in a drove on Chemo bog, and 
also on the Cherryfield barrens. I well remember one 
hunter bringing in three skins, which he said he shot from 
a herd of at least seventy-five in Chemo. Just when 
they began to migrate I cannot tell, but they must have 
all gone in a very short time, as I do not think there were 
‘any as late as 1845. In 1852 I hunted six weeks between 
the head waters of Union River, Passadumkeag and Nar- 
raguagus, but the caribou were all gone years before, al- 
though I saw two shed horns, not mates, which, having 
been shed on a bog, the mice had not eaten. 

Now where did the caribou go when they left Maine? 
One would naturally suppose that they would go east, as 
the country there is well suited for them, but I think I 
can show very strong proof that they did not go east, or if 
they did, that they did not stop this side of the St. 
Lawrence. 

Early in the fifties two Maine hunters, Henry Clapp and 
R. B. Philbrook, of Brownville, Maine, reached the Resti- 
gouche, by way of Grand River and Wagun Portage, and 
went down that river to the Kegwick (Wetomkegwick), 
and going up that some miles stayed nine months, hunt- 
ing over a large territory, and in March moved their camp 
a long distance. I afterward hunted with them both 
separately, and both told me that they saw but one caribou 
track. This one kept round a mountain, and they finally 
shot him. In 1858 the writer, in company with three 
others, went up the Tobique, and we were a month 
traveling in the vicinity of Bald Mountain, some of us a 
good way down the Barthurst. We were nearly over to 
the head waters of the Miramichi and a long way to the 
northeast, toward the Restigouche, and from the forks of 
the Tobique to Nictor Lake, a distance of forty miles, we 
explored back in many places, but none of us saw any 
signs Of caribou except the tracks of two on Bald Moun- 
tain. Several months later one of the party shot two near 
the forks, but up to that time they could not be called 
plenty in New Brunswick. The first any one in this 
State heard of caribou returning was in the fall of 1859, 
when a large bull was shot by a man named Morrill, near 
Guilford, Me. This was shot a little southwest of Moose- 
head Lake. In February, 1861, another was shot at EI- 
liotsville by A. B. Farrar. This is nearly south of Moose- 
head Lake. In March, 1861, R. B. Philbrook and T. W. 
Billings shot another on Alligash Lake. This was a cow, 
and although late in March, had quite large horns. I was 
there a few days after this was shot, and saw the skin, as 
also the other two. In 1857 and 1869 I was in the woods a 
large part of the fall, and was over a large territory. Also 
in the spring of 1861 I traveled over many townships on 
the heads of Penobscot, Alligash and St: Johns, and in 
the summer and fall of that -year went by canoe from 
Mattawamkeag to,the north corner of Maine at the foot of 
Boundary Lake, but did not see the track of a caribou or 
see any hunter who had seen a sign of one, except the 
three already mentioned, and those as near as could te 
told all came in from the west. .As they began to in- 
crease they became plenty in the country to the west of 
the East Branch of Penobscot, before they worked their 
way further east, and in fact only a very few ever reached 
their old haunts on the Mattawamkeag; Machias and St. 
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Croix. ‘Now that they seem to be slowly leaving, there 
seems to be good reason to believe that they are going 
east, from the fact that they are reported as being so 


. abundant in’ New Brunswick. Cannot Mr. Risteen or 


some of your other correspondents tell us about when they 
began to increase in New Brunswick, and from what 
direction they came, and whether they now seem to be 
located or are still moving gradually east or north? 


M. H. 
“Old Red_ Legs.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Feeling myself to be in a position to give Mr. Townsend 
the information desired regarding “Old Red Legs,” as I 
have under Continual observation a number of wildfowl 
of several species, among them a flock of black ducks of 
various ages, I feel free to assert that the bird in question 
is the Anas obscura fully matured, and in winter plumage, 
and two years old at least. His bill is pale olive, head and 
neck light gray, stopping sharply in the brown body 
feathers, legs almost vermilion in color, weight in good 
condition over 3lbs., female slightly smaller, other mark- 
ings identical excepting bill, which is much darker olive 
barred by broad black smooch across the middle, the above 
difference being the only distinguishing mark I have found 
always existent. Contrasting this bird with those shot 
earlier in the fall, which for the greater part are young 
ducks, drakes having slaty bills, hardly to be distinguished 
from that of the female, legs of both a dusky red, I find 
them to tally absolutely with young birds bred by 
these same “old red legs’ under my observation. The 
species breed to a feather. A reason for the late migra- 
tion of the mature birds, which to me is convincing, is 
the fact that the mother duck does not moult and shed 
her pinions until the young can fly. I can also assert 
that they undertake their fall migration regardless of 
their mother’s feelings in the matter, that is, whether her 
pinions are strong enough. 

Birds having mallard markings are probably the result 
of a cross while Mrs. Black was accumulating her set- 
ting, the accident influencing the fertility of an egg or 
two; and the accident would not have occurred had the 
master been about at the moment, for there would have 
ensued a battle royal on the first manifestation of any- 
thing improper on the part of the mallard, ending pos- 
sibly in the drowning of the strange drake. That such 
crossings under natural conditions are rare is proved by 
the very infrequent specimens observed by gunners. They 
are possibly the result of matings of cripples of two 
species, but more probably the result of accidents as pic- 
tured above. For the female is at once an extremely jeal- 
ous and faithful consort, always scolding frivolous sisters 
to whom her spouse may incline to extend civilities. May 
I add that the mating seasons begin in the early autumn, at 
which time ducks will decoy to almost anything alive— 
separating into pairs or trios ih the spring. I strongly 
advise spring shooters to make doubles, for if the female 
survives she will not take unto herself another mate that 
spring, though assaulted by bands of desirous drakes. I 
fear | wander from the text, though I could tell of other 
things about ducks than mark right, mark left. W. L. 


Boston, Mass. 


Feather Tracts of N. A. Grouse and Quail. 


In the Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, Vol. 
XXI., Dr. Hubert Lyman Clark, of Amherst College, 
publishes a paper on the feather tracts of some of our 
game birds, which is of interest to sportsmen. Dr. Ly- 
man has been able to examine in the flesh sixty-five speci- 
mens of grouse and quail, representing eighteen species, 
and all the North American genera. The paper is dis- 
tinctly technical, but certain points of general interest may 
be mentioned. Thus in all the genera of quail, except 
Cyrtonyx, it is to be noticed that the thumb of the wing 
carries a well developed claw. The quill feathers of the 
tail (rectrices) are remarkably constant in number, usu- 
ally only twelve and never more than fourteen. 

On the other hand, the grouse all lack the claw on the 
thumb, the number of rectrices is very variable, being con- 
stant within some genera while in others it is very vari- 
able. Thus in three different subspecies of the dusky 
grouse the number varies from fourteen to twenty-two. 
The details of Dr. Clark’s work are interesting, but they 
do not’ go far to indicate the origin or relationships of the 
larger groups of the North American Gallinz. 


White Crows. 


West Wrnyrievp, N. Y.—During the past fall I discov- 
ered near this place a flock of crows. Nothing peculiar 
about that, save that out of the seven three were perfect- 
ly white or nearly so. Having never seen one before, 
would ask you if they are frequently reported. Of the 
three, two were killed, the remaining bird now being here 
and occasionally seen. W. E. A. 

[Albino crows are so rare that their occurrence is well 
worth noting. Several have been recorded in our columns 
in past years. ] 


Caribou Horn Measurements. 


Burutncton, N. J., Jan. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I see in your issue of Jan. 7 the record of 13in., and the 
remarkable record of one 16in. plow on the horns of a 
caribou. I am the proud possessor of one I killed in New- 
foundland, of which the plow measures 17)4in. 


Joun W. Davis. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The address label on the wrapper shows the date of 
the close of the term for which the subscription is 
paid. The receipt of the paper with such dated ad- 
money sent to us. ‘a 

Subscribers are asked to note on the wrapper 
date of expiration of subscription; and to remit 
promptly for renewal, that delays may be avoided. 

For prospectus and advertising rates see page iii, 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst anp Stream. 


Elk in the Mountains. 


THE month of November came around, which meant 
that the ranchmen of Big Creek- Park begin to “rustle” 
for their winter’s meat or go without. 

Two of my neighbors—Harford Loucks and Harry 
Baugh—agreed to make up a four-horse team and take 
one heavy wagon and go together, providing I would go 
along and help to hunt, as neither of them had sufficient 
record as hunters to give them any comforting assurance 
of a load of meat to bring home. I had already killed 
enough deer and antelope near the ranch to feed me all 
winter, but I agreed to go for what fun I could get out 
of it, as I was through with my fall work. 

The weather looked threatening the morning we were 
preparing to start, and by the time we had everything 
loaded up, about 9 o’clock, it was raining. Although we 
knew by past experience that rain at that time of year in 
that locality meant plenty of discomfort, there was no 
stopping at that stage of the game; and we started. When 
we got to the McAnulty ranch, which was the last ranch 
before entering the woods, we stopped and ate an early 
dinner; then continued our course, heedless of the cold 
and fast-falling rain. 

Just as we were about to enter the woods, and at the 
same time commence a long mountain climb, the wagon 
went over a big rock and dropped into a deep mud-hole. 
Harry, who was perched up on the high seat beside the 
driver, lost his equilibrium and started to earth, head first. 
The driver caught the skirts of his old overcoat, to pre- 
serve as much of him as possible. Harry kept on in his 
downward course, regardless of friendly hands extended 
to help him, and landed squarely in the mud-hole in the 
attitude of a first-class performing clown, while the driver 
retained a gocdly portion of his coat: All persons cannot 
see things alike, and there were only two of us who could 
see the funny part of the incident, but it aided us greatly 
in the next few miles in keeping up good cheer, which is 
a better preventative against exposure than warm clothes. 
We reached Hog Park late that evening after a twenty- 
mile drive through a cold rain, and set about making 
camp on the thoroughly soaked ground, under circum- 
stances which only well “seasoned” mountaineers could 
make any pretense of enjoying. 

Our beds were wet, our clothes, spruce “feathers” and 
firewood were all wet. Nine o'clock found us in bed 
trying to sleep. I had, as I supposed, a fairly good 
night's sleep, and wakened up, and looking out saw every- 
thing white with snow. That was to my liking, and as 
the snow made everything appear light, I thought day was 
dawning, and rolled out, started a fire and prepared a 
hasty breakfast, then shouted to the drowsy sleepers to 
hustle out to breakfast, that we might get an early start 
and make good use of the snow while it lasted, for there 
was only about 2in. ; 

There was not a time-piece in the crowd. We gulped 
our breakfast down in a hurry and still the daylight was 
not increasing. We commenced to wait; we replenished 
our fire, which we had allowed to burn low. We contin- 
ued to wait, until the right of more sleep began to assert 
itself. Conversation almost ceased, and nothing broke the 
painful silence save now and then a remark tending to 
destroy any aspirations I might have had for reckoning 
time. Daylight came, as all things do to those who wait. 
As nearly as we could tell it was about 2 o’clock when I 
got up. 

Anyhow, we were ready for an early start, and leit camp 
before it was clear daylight. We started out together, but 
in a few minutes I wished them success and struck out for 
myself. Before I was out of their sight, and when it was 
just clearly daylight, I found the fresh trail of seven elk. 
The conditions were all favorable for still-hunting, and 
my anticipations far surpassed their realization. I fol- 
lowed carefully for two hours, when I sighted one of them 
feeding. It was on the brow of a very steep, timbered 
mountain-side, and the others had moved over the brow 
of the mountain and were out of sight. I crawled up 
within easy range and then reasoned with myself thus: 
“If I shoot that one through the shoulders it will go tear- 
ing downthrough the bunch before it falls,and they, know- 
ing by instinct that the trouble must be coming from be- 
hind, will leave at once and I will get no more shots. If 
I can break that one’s neck and drop it, I can hasten over 
to the brow of the hill overlooking the bunch and per- 
haps get several shots.” Feeling confident I could carry 
this out, I took careful aim at the neck and fired. It fell 
on its knees, but recovered immediately and went tearing 
down through the bunch, which joined in its flight, and 
left me standing there wondering whether a “bird in the 
hand” wouldn’t have been worth about six in the bush. 
The one wounded bled freely, and separated from the 
bunch, followed by one other. I followed for miles until 
they crossed the Grand Encampment, which was very 
high and impassable for man. It took all the remainder 
of-the day to get back to camp, where I found the others 
already in, and one of them had killed an elk. 

The next day we hunted some, after packing in our meat, 
but the snow was about all gone, and we found nothing. 
The next morning we broke camp and moved about ten 
miles further west to the headwaters of Snake River, and 
camped near where four of our neighbors were camped 
who had gone in while we were in our first camp. We 
hunted the first day without any success. I found a trail 
of elk which must have numbered at least three or four 
hundred, which had been moving-westward about three 
days before. I had been unwell for two days, and de- 
cided I would have to give it up and go home, The boys 
insisted that I go with them next morning and show them 
where the large band of elk had passed, so that they might 
follow them, in the hope of finding some stragglers.. 

We started out, and when near the place where I had 
seen the trail, as we were going up a ravine, with dea 
timber ridges on either side, I saw a band of eighteen elk 
standing away up on one of the ridges looking at us, per- 
haps 200yds. away. I called a halt and tried to show them 
to the other fellows, but as the surroundings were all 
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covered with dead timber, which was the color of the elk, 
which were standing still, they could not see one of them, 
although several were in full view. When they failed to 
see them, I directed that they should get ready, for I 


‘knew they.could see plenty as soon as I would shoot. 


Taking a careful shot at the one standing in the best po- 
sition, I saw it was hit hard. Then the shooting com- 
menced right lively, but owing to the distance and thick 
timber it was not effective. We went up and found the 
one I first shot at lying about 200yds. from where it had 
been shot. I went after it, and after some e2.citing chas- 
ing and shooting “bagged” it. They voted unanimously 
to follow the bunch, while I started for camp, thinking to 
go home, as I was feeling very much “hors de combat.” 

When near camp I saw a very fresh deer track, for there 
was still a little snow in the timber and shady places. I 
had to follow it through force of habit; couldn’t help it, 
you know. It led me up a very steep mountain about half 
a mile, where the snow was all gone, and with it all chance 
for a shot. 


The sun was shining warm, and I sat down to rest. I 
always had a sort of mania for cutting my name on trees, 
away in some unfrequented haunts of forest. A smooth- 
barked quaking aspen tree stood near me; I took out my 
knife and was in the act of beginning my autograph, when 
I saw at a long distance what I took to be a deer and just 
supposed it to be the one I was trailing. It was feeding 
along the edge of green timber, and the space between us 
was mostly open country. 

I started directly toward it, keeping under cover of 
alders, willows and such bushes as came in the way. 
When half the distance was covered I got sight of the 
game again, and saw at a glance it was elk. There were 
then two in sight. I made my way to the green timber 
and crawled up within 5oyds. of the two that were in sight 
and made a successful “double,” killing both with two 
shots. Hearing others on the other side of a rise oi 
ground, I ran ahead and saw five more making off at a 
lively gait. I got one shot, but missed. As‘I had not 
started out to hunt, I did not have my hunting knife with 
me. As I had often done the work with my pocket-kniie, 
I set about cutting into the neck of the first one. The hide 
on the neck of the elk is as thick as that of a beef. I gave 
a vigorous slash with the knife and the rivet holding the 
blade and handle together broke, letting the blade and 
handle separate. There I was, quite a long distance from 
camp, with two dead elk, and a small knife blade to do th: 
work of dressing them, and I was sick into the bargain. | 
commenced with the knife-blade between my thumb and 
finger to disembowel those elk, and got through the same 
day. Any one wishing to know how long it takes may 
try it. I reached camp at dark, to find the others there 
empty handed. Of course I was clected to stay another 
day to pilot them to my last kill. 

Going directly there the next morning, we skinned and 
packed the meat, and I continued my search for more 
game, while they went to camp. Next morning there was 
a good fresh snow, and I twisted up my nerves for an- 
cther day’s hunt, although I was a fit subject for a bed and 
docter. Out about two and a half miles from camp I 
found a trail of six elk, and followed it less than tooyds., 
when I saw one at close range and killed it at the first 
shot. I also got a running shot at another, but missed. 
I followed the rest of the bunch till dark without seeing 
them, except to get one glimpse in the thick timber. 

I was many miles from camp when night came on, but 
the night was clear and the moon was full. I scared up 
an elk on my way, which ran off some distance and 
stopped. I could barely make out the outlines of it as it 
stood in an open, fallen-timber space, and took a shot 
just for luck, but there was no luck in it. 

The next morning everything was enveloped in a dense 
fog, and it was snowing. The weather looked treacherous, 
and we concluded to let the meat stay out which I had 
killed the day before, and try to get some more. I started 
out, and only went a short distance when I found a fresh 
trail of a fine bunch of elk, perhaps twenty. I followed 
about a mile, when I found where one oi the other fel- 
lows had come in ahead of me. Thinking to overtake him 
before he would come up with them, I hastened on, hop- 
ing by being together we might finish out our load. I 
had not gone far when I heard him shoot about half a 
mile ahead. I went direct to camp and put in one of those 
days which are not pleasant to recall. Harry came in at 
about 3 o’clock, empty handed. Harford did not get in 
till about two hours after dark, and trom the rambling 
and confused account of his travels it was very evident he 
had been lost or badly confused most of the day, but it 
was no discredit to any man to get lost such a day. How- 
ever, he had killed one of the elk and had followed the 
rest a long distance. S 

That evening about dark two of our neighbors, who 
were camped near us, came by our camp with the report 
that they had killed a bear some miles west. 

The next morning there was 1oin. of snow, and it was 
piling down in great chunks. I wanted to get home that 
day, but I first had to guide the boys out to where I had 
killed my last elk. I started out on horseback as soon as 
I had breakfast, saying I would ride to it, and then come 
back and they could follow my trail at their leisure and 

find it. When two-thirds of the way back I met them 
going with a horse in harness to “snake” the elk out 
whole, which was the favorite way of moving them when 
there was plenty of snow. When I got back as far as the 
camp of our neighbors, they insisted that I stop and 
spend the day with them. Since it was getting well along 
in the forenoon, I tarried with them. The boys got in 
about noon with the first elk, and then started out for the 
one Harford had killed the day before, as they wanted to 
get started home next day. About dark J went to our 
ewn camp, attended to the horses and cooked supper to 
have it ready when they came in. I kept up a fire and 
their supper hot till I judged it to be 9 o'clock, when I 
rolled in. After I had been sleeping some time I was 
awakened by their arrival. 

They were a sorry looking pair. It had been snowing 
hard all day, and they had been wading in snow knee-deep 
since daylight that morning without anything to eat. I 
had surmised the cause of their delay, and my first ques- 
tion was: “Did you find your elk?” The reply was 
“No!” and so decided that I changed the subject to that 
of something to eat, on which I found them more ap- 
proachable. When Harford had come in the night before 


with his random description of where he had been, I had 
feared he would never find his meat, and so it proved. _. 

As it was snowing continually, we were obliged to make 
haste in getting out. Accordingly, the boys set to work 
next morning loading their meat, and I started for home 
on horseback without waiting for them. After a thirty- 
mile ride over very mountainous roads and through deep, 
untrodden snow, I pulled up at my near neighbor’s, Elick 
Hilton’s, at 4 o’clock, having my feet frozen some and feel- 
ing generally used up. Instead of going to my bachelor 
quarters at my own ranch I accepted the hospitable invi- 
tation to stop, where I laid up ten days for repairs. 

After two days of very hard work the other boys got 
home with their meat, and the hunting for that year was 
at an end. EMERSON CARNEY. 

Morcantown, W. Va. 


A Deer Hunt in the Adirondacks. 


Tue first of November seemed very slow coming, but 
it came at last, and then I packed my hunting parapher- 
nalia, and, in company with a friend, set out for the 
Adirondack Mountains. November 2 we put up at the 
house of a lumberman, in the forest solitudes of Ham- 
ilton county, there to pass the last two weeks of the deer 
season. Fortunately, however, we did not go so much 
for game as we did for a vacation. Like Gen. Harrison, 
we went for sport, and! any game we might get we 
counted as surplus. 

We had several days of unsuccessful hunting for deer, 
it being so dry that the leaves rustled and the twigs 
crackled under foot, making still-hunting next thing to 
impossible. The lumbermen explained to us the futility 
of trying to hunt deer under such circumstances. As 
one hunter expressed it, the deer had “nothing to do 
but hark,” and could not very well be approached when 
we made so much noise walking. We therefore gave up 
deer hunting till we should have rain or snow, and de- 
voted ourselves to hunting small game. One night, after 
we had been there five or six days, the rain came. It was 
one of those few occasions when I was glad to see rain. 
The next morning was ideal in every way for deer stalk- 
ing. The leaves were well soaked, so we could move 
through the woods silently, there was not any wind, and 


_it was still cloudy. “This is just the day for still-hunt- 


ing,” said one of the men, and indeed it was. 

I went out with a son of the lumberman with whom we 
were stopping, and saw many deer tracks, all quite fresh, 
but the deer seemed to be able to prove an alibi. We 
went along very cautiously, expecting to see one any 
minute break from the tops of the fallen trees that were 
lying around. Finally we came to the trail of a large 
buck and started to follow it. Soon we came to some 
fresh sign, and not very much further we came to a little 
brook he had crossed, the water being still muddy where 
he had stepped In it. We knew we were close to our 
game, and moved along with panther-like stealth. The 
nature of the country was such that we could see but a 
little way ahead, and we peered cautiously over every 
knoll before exposing ourselves to open view. Occa- 
sionally a partridge would get up close to us and fly off 
with a noise that was exasperating. Whether a deer will 
heed the flush of a partridge or not I do not know, but 
it seemed as if they were trying to give the alarm. We 
found some places where the buck had pawed the leaves 
under the beech trees, and we tried to guess his weight 
by the size of his hoof-prints. At length we came to a 
low ridge, up which the trail led. My guide explained to 
me that the deer was probably on the other side of that 
ridge “harking.”” We proceeded up the ridge, my heart 
thumping against my ribs with such force I was sure. the 
deer would hear it and make off. Before we got to the 
top my guide decided that we had better separate, one to 
swing off to the right and the other to the left, instead 
of going over where the deer had. We therefore went 
in opposite directions for a short distance, then went over 
the crest. Very soon after we went over we started the 
buck. I caught a glimpse of him as he ran quarteringly 
past my guide, and heard his rifle crack. I could not see 
whether the buck fell or not, but the guide held his rifle 
at his shoulder a few seconds, then called to me that it 
was down, and started to run toward it. I hurried to the 
spot, and was much pleased to see a fine six-prong buck 
lying prostrate on the ground. Then came the work of 
dressing it and carrying it out towhere wecould get it with’ 
a horse. We tied its legs together and put a pole through 
them, and took it on our shoulders. The going was 
rough, and it was after taking many tumbles that we got 
it down to an unoccupied shanty, where we hung it up 
to get next day with a horse. By the time we got it 
to the shanty it seemed to weigh nearly a ton. We sat 
down a little while to smoke and talk it over, then began 
our long walk home. 

Deer are not so plentiful in the Adirondack region as 
they should be, and must ultimately disappear. entirely 
unless given proper protection. True, in some localities 
they are fairly numerous, but on whole they are not hold- 
ing their own against the army of hunters. The non- 
hounding law is a step in the right direction, but should 
be made permanent, not for five years only. In my judg- 
ment, the open season should be from Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, 
instead of from Aug. 15 to Nov. 15, as it now is. All 
the laws that can be enacted, however, will avail nothing 
if not enforced. Dogs. are still used in the Adirondacks 
to run deer, and although many people there are hos- 
tile to it, they do not like to complain, because it is a 
very mean thing to do—at least it is generally consid 
ered mean. 

[ hope the time will soon come when we will have 
game laws that are just and fair to all and that they will 
be enforced to the letter F..L. Decker. 


Three Turkeys at one Shot. 


Tue old-time stories of wild turkey shooting are not 
surpassed by the actual occurrences of to-day in the 
same line. John Gatlin was in the city yesterday with 
three fine wild turkeys, avereune in weight about 9'4lbs. 
each. These turkeys were shot by Mr. Gatlin at a point 
below the mouth of Swift Creek, and were three of four 
turkeys in a single bunch. The best part of the shooting 
was that these three turkeys were all brought down by a 
single shot by Mr. ‘Gatlin —New Berne (N.C.) Journa’ 
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Maine Game in Boston Markets. 


Boston, 1899.—For a long time it has been perfectly 
well understood by persons interested in the matter that 
an unusually large quantity of venison was being received 
in Boston. Venison may be legally sold here in the win- 
ter season, though illegally killed in Maine and shipped 
out of that State contrary to law. Jan. 1 the close time 
begins on Maine deer, and the penalties are heavy for 
having in possession, whether in transit or otherwise. 
Shipments of game are forbidden by the statutes of that 
State, though the hunter returning may bring out his one 
moose, one caribou and two deer in a season; properly 
tagged and marked with his own name, but not otherwise. 
It is a punishable offense to bring game out of Maine for 
another, Thesé non-transportation laws were designed to 
prevent deer and other game from getting onto the Boston 
and other markets. But early in September last year— 
the open season does not begin till Oct. 1 on deer, and not 
till the 15th of that month on moose—deer began to come 
into the markets here, and by the last of the month I had 
noted more than twenty carcasses of venison. The sales- 
men did not deny to me that it came from Maine. Before 
the 15th of October at least one moose had been in this 
market, known to have come from Maine. Ever since 
these periods venison has been a drug here. Tuesday, 
Dec. 6, I counted twelve fresh arrivals of deer in and 
about Quincy and Faneuil Hall markets, and on North 
and South Market streets. Part of this venison was in 
a clump of saddles, in a way that it could not have come 
through with sportsmen. A day or two before a couple 
of Maine guides, from Aroostook county, landed here with 
at least a moose and two deer apiece. People whom they 
have guided this fall say that they had three moose. They 
sold their venison for barely enough money to pay their 
expenses. I am told that they are registered guides, and 
if the Maine Commissioners desire their names, they can 
have them. 


Last winter, in the midst of the Maine close season, 
deer were coming into the markets here in quantities far 
exceeding any previous winter since the non-transportation 
law went into effect. They come to commission houses 
and are sold by these houses. Later returns are made to 
the shippers or owners, after deducting commissions for 
selling, freight, etc. The Maine Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, when here attending the Sportsmen’s Exhibition 
in March, were apprised of what was going on, and im- 
nediately Messrs. Stanley and Oak began investigating 
he matter, and they then unearthed a system or systems 
of underground railroad, big game shipping business, very 
cleverly planned, and sufficiently intricate to greatly in- 
terest them, or anybody else, even not interested in game 
protection. 

They first called personally on some of the principal 
receivers of this venison. They found them gentlemen, 
and really somewhat interested in the preservation of 
game in Maine. They have also the word of honor of 
some of the principal receivers of this game, prominent 
in their business, that they will do all in their power to 
break up the practice Of shipping game out of Maine in 
close season; everything that they can honorably do that 
is consistent with business principles. They express them 
selves emphatically that they much prefer nice, fat veni- 
son in season to the stuff that was then coming—‘All 
hair and bones,” as one of them expressed the case at that 
time. 

The shippers of this venison out of Maine, illegally, may 
rest assured that the commissioners of their State are get 
ting “on to” their methods, and that they are nearer to 
detectiog than they may be aware of. If suddenly they 
are called upon at any time to settle for their illegal ship- 
ments, by officers in their own State, they need not blame 
the Forest AND Stream for not having given them fair 
warning. 

Thirty saddles of deer were received in Boston, March 
19. None were addressed to a firm dealing in gaine, but 
to shoe dealers, dry goods dealers. druggists—friends of 
the dealers in game. Once in this State the game comes to 
the dealers here, from these friends—legally—and they see 
no way but to sell it. Invoices will come a few days later, 
through similar channels, but not mailed at the post-office 
where the shipper lives. 

Indeed, so well planned is the “underground railroad” 
for shipping Maine big game in close time that not even 
the checks of the firms selling it are made out to the 
name of the shipper, but the checks are “swapped” 
around till traces of that sort are covered. In 
some cases the shippers are so cautious that they do 
not permit the firms selling the illegal venison to address 
them by mail, lest the firm name on envelopes should lead 
to detection. Checks in payment are not to be sent in 
the envelopes of commission men; the State of Maine 
packwoods postmasters being pretty sharp. 

Provision men tell the Maine Commissioners that some 
years winter venison is fairly good, but last year it was 
extremely poor. The remarkably deep snows in the big 
game country prevented the animals from getting food. 
Dealers would much prefer good fat animals in open 


season, such as they could keep in cold storage, 
but they cannot prevent ‘foolish shippers from send- 
ing in that which is undesirable. They are aware 
that every poor and undesirable deer or moose 


killed takes away one chance or even more of their getting 
good ones. They ‘say that they are obliged to sell un- 
desirable goods that come to.them, for the reason that 
others will if they do not, and trade will be lost. They 
are obliged to take the “bitter with the sweet.” The ship- 
pers have been repeatedly advised that the market is being 
greatly harmed by the poor stuff creating the impression 
that venison is always poor. 

The Commissioners found that the methods of the ship 
pers are peculiar and well planned. They rarely ship by 
the same conveyance more than once at a time. Schoon- 
ers bring in an invoice; the next one will come by 
steamer; then another by rail. They pack in many vari- 
eties of ways. Frequently the saddles are hid in the mid- 
dle of barrels of vegetables, with holes in the heads or 
staves, showing the vegetables plainly. 

Sonnetignse, the venison is in the middle of boxes. of 
other meats, such as mutton, lamb, or veal. Then egg 
cases are employed, with even a few eggs that show from 
the outside. Every possible means is employed to get the 
venison qut of Maine. This is not pleasing to most of 


the dealers in game here, and they would gladly give in- 
formation that would lead to the detection of shippers, but 


- for the fact that they consider it dishonorable to give away 


business transactions. They say—some of the best of 
them—that they will gladly join with others in adopting 
some means to stop the illegal. shipping of venison out 
of Maine; in creating sentiment that- shall lead. to the 
stopping of the business altogether. 

Later last spring it seems that “something was given 
away or let drop,” for Warden French captured a lot of 
venison in the hands of shippers, in the neighborhood of 
Wesley, Washington county, and traced the shipment of 
fifteen saddles of venison to Boston March 12, which cor- 
responds with the receipt of about the same number of 
saddles received here a few days after; and concerning 
which the Maine Commissioners were soon after in- 
formed. The same warden then discovered the shipment 
of about thirty saddles to Boston March 19, which will 
account for the same number of saddles received in Bos- 
ton a few days after, mentioned above, and concerning 
which the Commissioners had information as noted above. 
Some good work was put in last spring by the Maine 
game wardens in stopping this terrible shipment of game 
to Boston, but this fall, even before the open season on 
deer, the shipment began again, as noted above. I can- 
not learn that any special effort has been made this fall 
to stop the shipment. The business has grown this fall 
with rapid strides. As I have already stated in the For- 
EST AND STREAM, Boston markets have been ornamented 
with Maine deer all the fall, and a good many moose have 
been here. I have taken pains to write the Commis- 
sioners of at least one moose case, and laid out a plan of 
detection of the shipper which seemed to me feasible. I 
have not yet learned that the shipper has been detected. 
At one time in November every store or market window 
in Boston of any pretensions had one or two deer 
strung up. in it, as an attraction. I then stated that 1,000 
deer would not more than cover the number on sale in 
Boston. Since that time not as many deer have been in 
sight, for they have been put into refrigerators. Still a 
great many are to be seen. The last days of December I 
counted one day thirteen fresh arrivals of deer and deer 
saddles in front of one store in Faneuil Hall market, all 
plainly Maine deer, some of them the largest bucks I have 
ever seen. In one case the brother of a certain salesman 
in a house here shipped from Maine two very handsome 
bucks to that house, and they were s6ld at 12 cents a 
pound whole, when venison was generally bringing but 
10 cents. I know of two Boston sportsmen who could not 
get away for a deer hunt in Maine this fall, but each has 
had a deer in cold storage, from which he could cut as de- 
sired. “They tell me that the deer were seytthem by 
friends. In one case I am sure that the friend is a reg- 
istered guide, for the receiver of the deer told me so, but 
declined to give me his name or address. Why should 
he give away such a friend? 

After all, for the risk the shippers run in getting veni- 
son out of Maine illegally—subjecting themselves to a fine 
of $40 for every deer shipned, and imprisonment for ship- 
ping moose—they get a ridiculously small return. The 
winter venison sold here last year at 8 to 9 cents per 
pound, and one day four saddles sold at 5 cents. The sad- 
dles did not average better than 7olbs. weight, and hence 
the value of the deer sold in the market here was from 
$3.50 to $6. Deducting freight and carting, certainly not 
less than $1 each, and commission for selling and other 
expenses, at least 50 cents each, and the shipper got from 
$2.50 to $4 for his illegal transaction. This fall he may 
have been getting more for his deer, but only a trifle 
more, and certainly not enough to pay him tor the risk he 
runs of detection and punishment. To the city sports- 
man his proceedings look exceedingly foolish. It costs 
the hunter who goes to Maine from $35 to $50, or even 
much more, for the deer he kills, to say nothing about the 
unsuccessful ones. All this money is dropped in the State 
and with the transportation companies. It frequently 
costs from $200 to $300 to secure a moose in Maine, 
and I know of men who have paid more than $1,000 try- 
ing to secure a moose there, and yet have not succeeded. 
This money goes to benefit the people of the State. For 
the big game of the State to be seriously endangered by 
market hunting that is almost worthless to everybody con- 
cerned seems very unwise. Two years more of such 
crust hunting and forwarding of deer to this market, fol- 
lowed by the tremendous shipments here that have been 
detailed above, will put the deer of Maine into a rapidly 
declining quantity. 

Will the present Maine Legislature take means to stop 
this market shipment of deer? Or is there law enough 
already, and will they take means to enforce the law? 
The Commissioners are perfectly well aware of the ship- 
ment I have described, and yet I see by their report that 
they have expended but $8,000 for the protection of game 
and the enforcement of the game laws, while they have 
spent nearly $30,000 for the propagation and protection of 
fish. Whether this expenditure covers one or two years 
I am not aware, since the Législature of that State con- 
venes biennially. I have no interest in the matter beyond 
the desire to see the big game of Maine protected as it 
should be protected, and I will gladly render the Commis- 
sioners or the present Legislature any assistance in my 
power. Any facts I have are at their service. 

Boston, Jan. 9.—The Maine Legislature has assembled 

in biennial session, and appearances indicate that the 
tinkering of the game laws will be the most interesting 
matter to come’ before that body. It seems altogether 
-likely that a tax will be put upon non-resident sportsmen 
in some form or other. One of the fish and game com- 
missioners at least is in favor of it. Governor Powers is 
pronouncedly in favor of such a tax, if we may judge by 
the tone of his inaugural. Treating tpon the subject of 
fisheries and game, he said, after expatiating upon the 
beauties of the State, and the thousands who annually 
come to enjoy them: 


Doubtless other and further legislation will be sought in refer- 
ence to this matter, in respect to which the Commissioners will 
more fully inform you, but in any legislation which you may deem 
it proper to enact = ee ot ee See ee d the 
desirability, so far as possible, of compellin who enjoy the 
privileges and pleasures of these fishing and hunting gro to 
so contribute to the ¢: se of maintaining them as to relieve 
the taxpayers and the State in the near future any further 
large appropfiations for their benefit and support, e 
this industry, if I may be permitted to call it by that name, self- 


_ That the guide law is a success there can be no doubt 
in the mind of the Governor of Maine. He says: 

_ The guide law, so called, against which, in some sections, when 
it was first enacted, there were some very strong protests and 
clamor, has been found, after due trial, to be of great value in 
preserving the game, preventing fires, and furnishing strangers 
and sportsmen who come from other States with competent and 
efficient guides, and all classes now interested recognize that the 
enactment of this law was a wise step in the right direction. 


The Governor also takes occasion to remark: 


Under the vigorous and also economical management of the 
Inland Fish and Game Commissioners, who have so very gen¢rally 
and effectively enforced the laws for the preservation of fish and 

ame, and prevented illegal hunting and fishing in close time, and 
in prohibited and protested sections of the State, thereby puttin 
an end to the indiscriminate slaughter of game at any and all 
times, once so prevalent, the quantity of game is very rapidly in- 
creasing, and poaching is fast becoming a thing of the past. 

Comment on this latter paragraph is unnecessary. As 
for the guide law, sportsmen who have employed regis- 
tered guides can speak. As for the taxing of non-resident 
sportsmen, the Legislature will do well to take into con- 
sideration that more than half of the big game killed— 
more than half the fish caught—the past season is set 
down to the credit of resident sportsmen, to say nothing 
of the vast amount of which there is no record. The re- 
turns from registered, guides show that these guides 
have guided nearly twice as many residents of the State 
as non-residents. The great number of resident hunters 
and fishermen whom no man has guided must be remem- 
bered. Non-residents spend fully ten times the amount of 
money per man in Maine that residents do. To unjustly 
tax them may not help the hotel and camp people, and it is 
possible that the railroads may have something to say. 


SPECIAL. 


Congress and the Birds. 


OrFice of OFFIctAL Reporters or Depates, House of 
Representatives, U. S., Washington, D. C., Jan. 7.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: In the Senate to-day Mr. Hoar 
secured the passage of the substitute for the House bill to 
extend the powers of the Fish Commission over birds. 
It consolidates with the House bill the measure pro- 
hibiting the importation or sale of ornamental feathers, 





etc. The following were the Senate proceedings in de- 
tail : 
Game and Song Birds. 
Mr. Hoar: I ask leave to report back from the com- 


mittee on the judiciary the bill (H. R. 3589) to extend the 
powers and duties of the Commission of Fish and Fish- 
eries to include game birds and other wild birds useful 
to man, which was referred to the committee the other 
day. I wish to amend it by passing the Senate bill and 
send it into conference. It will take, I suppose, but a 
single moment. I will state, in order that the Senate may 
understand it, that the Senate passed, after some discus- 
sion and with a unanimous vote, I think, with one excep- 
tion, an act for the protection of song birds. The House 
has now passed an act to extend the powers and duties 
of the Fish Commission to include game birds and other 
wild birds, simply giving them a general jurisdiction over 
the matter, and in order to get the Senate bill taken up 
in the other branch it is now necessary to put it as an 
amendment on this bill. So I ask that the Senate biil 
which we passed be substituted for the House bill, and 
that it be sent into conference. I move to amend the bill 
by striking out all after the enacting clause, and inserting 
the text of the bill (S. 4124) for the protection of song 
hirds, which passed the Senate at the last session. 

Mr. Bacon: I am in sympathy with the desire of the 
Senator from Massachusetts that the bill which has al- 
ready passed the Senate shall become a law, but I do not 
understand that in order to accomplish that purpose it is 
necessary to strike out the House hill after the enacting 
clause. Why does the Senator object to the bill which 
has passed the House? It seems to me it might be a very 
desirable measure. 

Mr. Hoar: I do not object to it. I would as lief have 
it done the other way, by adding the Senate bill as an 


amendment. I think that is better. 
Mr. Bacon: I very much prefer that course. 
Mr. Hoar: I move, then, the Senate bill as an addition 


to the House bill. 

The President pro tempore: The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts offers an amendment to the bill, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary: 
additional sections: 

Sec. —. That the importation into the United States of 
birds, feathers, or parts of birds for ornamental purposes 
be, and the same is hereby prohibited: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
prohibiting the importation of birds for museums, zoologi- 
cal gardens or scientific collections, or the importation of 
living birds or of feathers taken from living birds without 
injury to the bird. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to make regulations for carrying into 
effect the provisions of this section. 

Sec. —. That the transportation of birds, feathers, or 
parts of birds, to be used or sold, from any State or Terri- 
tory of the United States to or through any other State 
or Territory of the United States is hereby prohibited. 
Whoever shall violate the provisions of this section shali. 
upon conviction in the district where the offense shall have 
been committed, be punished for each such offense by a 
fine of $50. 

Sec. —. That the sale, keeping, or offering for sale, 
within any Territory of the United States, or within the 
District of Columbia, of birds, feathers, or parts of birds 
for ornamental purposes, except such as are excepted in 

“the first section of this act, be, and the same is hereby 
prohibited. - Whoever shall violate the provisions of this 
section shall, upon conviction, be punished for each offense 
by a fine of $50. ' 

Mr. Hoar: In line 8, section 3, where it reads “‘such as 
are excepted in the first section of this act,” it should read 
“the preceding sections.” 

The President pro tempore: 
amendment will be stated. 


It is proposed to add the following as 


The amendment to the 


The Secretary: In section 3, line 8, strike out “first” 
and insert “preceding,” and strike out “section” and in- 


sert cag 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the~Senate as amended, and 
the amendment was concurred in. ¢ 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time: 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. Hoar: I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House on the bill and amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was 
authorized to appoint the conferees om: the part of the 
Senate; and Mr. Hoar, Mr. Teller and Mr. Bacon were 
appointed. Frep IRLAND. 


Y e s 
A Missouri Outing. 

Our little club of royal good fellows have just returned 
from a ten-days’ camp on Little River, in Dunklin 
county, Mo. 

We left the railroad at Kennett, and went in wagons 
six miles to Coker’s Landing, on New River. Here we 
employed boats, into which we piled our camp equipage 
and ourselves, and going down’ New River about two 
miles we came to its junction with Little River, and we 
turned our boats up stream for a distance of about twelve 
miles. We passed through what was called the Willow 
Shoot, where the water runs like a mill-tail for a distance 
of some four miles, and the royal work we had to do was 
enough to prove that we were made of heroic stuff that 
did not flinch before difficulties. We succeeded in reach- 
ing Snake Den Camp in good time, and got everything in 
good shape for comfortable quarters in camp, and then 
we began to inspect the territory to see what our chances 
for sport would prove to be. 

The water was up high. The river was out in all the 
low lands, and we soon saw that we were surrounded by 
water on every side. But, as we were equipped with 
gum boots we boldly waded in. After a wade of about 
two miles we came upon a big “deadening,” where we 
found such droves of turkeys as were utterly confusing. 
One of our boys got so bewildered that out of eighteen 
shots he killed but two turkeys, and every shot should 
have been effectudl. The turkeys were on every side of 
him, and in nearly every tree over him, and flying back 
and forth before his eyes. 

We got nineteen of the bronze beauties, and had a royal 
feasting season in camo for several days. Some of the 
boys were specially anxious to kill a deer, and to that end 
they waded those sloughs for miles around. They saw 
several deer, and got some reasonably fair shots at some 
of them, but they failed to ever bag their game. 

Just above where we were camped is a magnificent 
range for ducks; and, of course, we could not fail to take 
that in. We killed lots of ducks and squirrels, and when 
these were added to our turkeys we had royal entertain- 
ment. 

There is no doubt that Little River offers to the sports- 
man a place for genuine pleasure for many years to come. 
The vast wilderness of swamp can never be anything else 
but a range for game. Wild turkeys are in great abun- 
dance, deer are also plentiful, and there are few better 
places for wild ducks and geese. 

Our entire crowd counted themselves well paid for their 
trip in the sport they had, and the pleasant renewal of 
annual fellowship in camp. N. Hatt. 

Futton, Ky. 


Notes on Iowa Game. 


Durinc the season of 1898 game has been unusually 
abundant in northern Iowa. ; 

The season has been dry and hot and favorable during 
hatching and breeding time for prairie chickens, and 
as a consequence they have been unusually abundant; 
although as a rule sportsmen have not been able to secure 
any of the “old-time bags.” One of the main reasons 
for the small bags reported is the many large cornfields 
which the chickens have learned to frequent for -pro- 
tection. 

A very large amount of corn still remains unhusked in 
the fields; and many of these fields the chickens are now 
(December) frequenting in flocks varying in number 
from five to more than 100. The presence of these large 
flocks with us is indeed a most pleasant sight to all the 
old-timers who remember so well the myriads of prairie 
chickens which inhabited the country in early days. 

Sometimes a large flo¢k of chickens are seen to fly 
over, and sometimes alight almost within the borders of 
the town. : 

Quail have also been unusually abundant this year all 
over northern central Iowa, and portions of central 
and southern Minnesota. They were favored, like the 
prairie chickens, with a dry, hot season, and have thus 
rapidly increased in numbers. on: 

They are seen more frequently around artificial groves 
surrounding former homes, and along hedges which bor- 
der roadways, rather than in the main bodies of native 
timber. aye i os 

The present game law has worked well in aiding to 
protect this splendid bird; but more has been done by 
the farmers themselves, who rarely permit this bird to be 
shot on their land, and who generally in other ways do 
what they can to protect and-preserve them. _ 

Ducks and geese have been a “good crop” in the ex- 
treme northwest portion of the State, but as a general 
rule have been quite scarce elsewhere in the region con- 
sidered. 

Rabbits are also unusually abundant, and they, together 
with the gray squirrel, practically furnish all the hunt- 
ing the sportsman has here in winter. An abominable 
method practiced here, and one which no true sportsman 
would for a moment be guilty of, is the capturing of 
gréat numbers of rabbits by the aid of ferrets. ; 

The method employed is to send a muzzled ferret into 
a rabbit burrow and drive the rabbit out and into a coffee 
sack held wide open over the mouth of the burrow, and 
then kill the rabbit with a sharp rap over the head or back 
with a club. 

It is reported that in a eee ee of land on the 
Wapsey, a few miles east from Waverly, two or three 
young men with ferrets captured, a few weeks ago, 500 
rabbits in two or three days. re 
Where the object sought is the extermination of the 


e 


rabbit, then perhaps the use of ferrets may be excusable; 
but under other conditiens it is an inexcusable injustice 


. to every true sportsman whose equal rights should be 


respected.’ 

The gray and fox squirrel (the fox is only a variety of 
the gray form) is also unusually abundant in northern 
Iowa this year, and furnishes fine sport for the hunter. 
Good bags are obtained where formerly it was the rule to 
return from a day’s hunt with but few if any “tails” to 
show for the effort. 

Red squirrels do not appear, so far as my observations 
have extended, to have held their own with the grays 
this year. 

During this season fishermen have met with unusually 
good success with the rod, especially in the Big Cedar 
and Shell Rock rivers. The main catches have been black 
bass, pike, pickerel and red horse. In spite of the 
stringent and pretty well’ enforced game law of this 
State, a few “game hogs,” it is reported, still persist in 
violating the law by the use of seines and dynamite. 

: CLEMENT L. WEBSTER. 

Cuarues City, fa. 


Four Days at Quail. 


CamMbEN, N. J., Dec. 19.—My friend, Mr. Jno. F. Starr, 
Jr., and I left Philadelphia Dec. 13 for Morgantown, 
N. C., arriving the following day minus our dog. Be 
sure to tag your dog for destination; otherwise you may 
meet our fate. For much to our sorrow, the dog kept on 
going, and perhaps would be on the train yet if it were 
not for the hot pursuit of telegraphy. How provoking, 
after giving every baggage-master instructions and extra 
pay for the good faith in him. Through the courtesy. of 
the telegraph operator he overtook the first section of our 
train at Asheville, N. C., but too late to get the dog for- 
warded for the day, hence our discquraged feelings. The 
train going our direction was too late for the afternoon 
start of our first venture for quail. 

We, however, had acquaintances, who came to our res- 
cue by producing two supposed-to-be very finely broken 
dogs. So off we started over hills and valley. After 
about two miles’ walk we found the little dog “Hick” 
smelling and trailing, when, behold, he came to stand. I 
signalled Mr. S. to my side, when up flew one poor lonely 
bird, which I understood had been sent his way for the 
escape of a rabbit hunter. I had not finished the charg- 
ing of my gun when the dog went pell mell after the dead 
bird. In doing this he spoiled our sport, running into a 
dozen or more scattered birds. Imagine our feelings. 
We marked a few of them, and landed four to our credit. 
Over another hill, on an angle of no less than 95 degrees, 
we reached a fine stubble field. Off went our ‘dogs for 
a sure find. No more than five minutes had expired when 
we saw one of the dogs standing, tail up, not down. We 
hurriedly came to quarters for more of it. Finally I 
stepped in, and up went about twenty fine big fellows. We 
bagged two of them. Off goes our dog, my throat com- 
mencing to get hoarse from calling to him, so finally I 
landed a shell of No. 8 at him; but he did not mind it. 
This got worse than I cared to endure, and we finally 
agreed to hold our dog when we found he scented the 
birds, allowing him limited privileges. The afternoon 
drawing to a close, on our way homeward we accidentally 
ran into a fair-sized bunch, and secured two more, mak- 
ing it eight for our first quarter-day. 

On Wednesday the weather is fine, brisk and frosty. 
Off we go, repeating the same journey, with our own re- 
liable dog. No more had we gotten out of the woods 
when to our joy he stood as if anxious to shoot at them 
himself. Up they get; there are three reports and one bird. 
The others go into a very dense growth of pine on one 
of those hills where one requires spikes to keep from slid- 
ing down. However, getting near our view of where 
they landed, we found our dog standing. Up goes one and 
down he comes. The dog still points to my left; I move 
backward and up get another. Down he comes. “Dead 
bird, fetch.” But he refused to move when I urged him to 
fetch, and up got another bird—wrong side up—a miss. 
Coming in with the first bird he stands near by on point, 
and I score another. Finally they flew, about six in all, 
over the hill to another stubble, a distance of a least a 
mile. We came to a ditch, and as we were jumping 
across up flew a fine big covey, but I lost my balance 
and went backward into the ditch. Being unable at that 
time to locate where they went, I worked hard to find 
them, and scoured the woods, with no signs. We went 
back to the field, and around the volcano hill; our dog 
stood; up went another, and another, and on a little fur- 
ther goes another. Well, I may keep on writing and tire 
you of the same thing, but I want to say any good strong 
man able to rough it can get all the quail shooting he 
wants in any part of Burke county, N. C.; but prepare 
for good dogs. We reached our homes amply justified 
with the sport and hardship, Sunday at 8 A. M., with 
eighty-six quail to our credit and our dog feeling the ef- 
fects of it. G. E. RHEDEMEYER. 





Killed by His Dog. 
E. K. Brapes, one of the best known members of the 
legal profession in Los Angeles and an expert marksman, 
was accidentally shot on the afternoon of Dec. 27, and died 
of his injuries at midnight. Blades left Los Angeles Sun- 
day evening for a duck hunt at Almitos Bay, near Long 
Beach. Blades passed most of the day on the bay hunting 
from a boat, with his dog as his only companion. He 
reached the shore about 2:30 P. M., and was in the 
act of pulling his boat out of the water. The dog was 
leaping about in the boat, anxious to reach the shore, when 
one of his paws struck the trigger of Blade’s shotgun, 
which was discharged. A charge of No. 4 shot struck 
the hunter in the fleshy part of the left thigh. Blades gave 
a cry and fell into the water. The report of the gun and 
the cry of the wounded man were heard by the McGarvin 
boys, who live near by. They ran. to the shore and 
dragged Blades from the water. The injured man was 
taken to Long Beach, where several doctors attended him, 
but he died at midnight. He retained consciousness long 
enough to tell how the accident Soret. and to give 
directions concerning the conduct of his personal affairs. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


would want to camp, not stop at a hotel. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Big Hunts. 


Cuicaoo, Ill., Dec. 31.—It has been a year of big hunts. 
Never before in my connection with sporting journal- 
ism have I noted so many side-hunts, drive hunts and 
other field operations by large bodies of men. The West- 
ern Slope Hunting Association, the big jackrabbit drives 
of California, Utah and Colorado all come under this 
head, as well as countless side-hunts, attempted wolf 
round-ups, etc. Even in the Old World, though per- 
haps this may not classify under the head of Chicago and 
the West, the record runs into large figures. Thus I no- 
tice that a big rabbit drive took place this week at 
Osthosen, Hesse, in which a baron, a grand duke, a prince 
and a count were among others who formed the firing 
line. They killed 2,900 rabbits, and I presume thought 
they had broken the record. In the latter supposition 
they figured without returns from the New World, where 
there are more rabbits, bigger rabbits, more hunters and 
better hunters than anywhere else on the globe. The 
paltry 3,000 rabbits killed by the noble Germans dwindles 
nto insignificance before the 4,328 jackrabbits which 

arson Tom Uzzell distributed on Christmas morning to 
the poor at Denver, the product of his big seventh an- 
nual jackrabbit unt at Lamar, Colo. This record is 
only one of several as large, or almost as large, which 
have been made this fall in those portions of the West 
frequented by the long-eared hares, which love, the short 
grass and the cold breezes of the upper plains. 

There was a modest little side-hunt at Oketo, Kan., last 
week, with thirty-nine men on the side. One commis- 
sion firm in St. Joseph, Mo., purchased of these side- 
hunters 1,360lbs. of dressed rabbits, which is mentioned 
as but a small part of the net results. 

There was a big side-hunt, of similar nature with those 
above mentioned, held this week by shooters of Baxter 
Springs and Galena, Kan., with something like seventy 
guns in attendance, though I have not yet heard of the 
results of the enterprise. If this thing keeps up, and if 
also the rabbits keep up, we shall after a time have fix- 
tures of rabbits shooting for sweet charity’s sake, which 
in due course shall attain the social importance of the 
charity ball, and which methinks will be of greater 
benefit to the poor. 
_ L presume I have heard of a dozen big wolf round-ups 
in Illinois, Iowa and Kansas this fall, but I do not recol- 


* lect to have read yet of a single wolf being killed. Fort 


Dodge, Iowa, is the last to undertake a wolf drive. These 
big round hunts are all pretty much alike. A lonesome 
little prairie wolf comes into a farming county and kills 
a chicken or two. He is seen or suspected, and a hundred 
farmers unite to exterminate him. They have a pleasant 
day out of doors, and go home each with a sore throat, 
perhaps an aching head, but they rarely take home any 
wolf with them. The side-hunt, the round-up hunt and 
the drive hunt all seem to be institutions of civilization, 
and may be called the department stores of sport. In the 
early days in a wild country, when game is really abun- 
dant, you do not hear of any such undertaking. Each 
man does his hunting for himself, and he has his sport 
alone and in solitude. Although he may hunt for rea- 
sons other than those of sport, he is none the less typical 
of that amateur form of sport which has always seemed 
to me the backbone of national manhood, and our, na- 
tional sportsmanship. Yet this is a time of trusts and of 
department stores. Perhaps the solitary man with a gun 
is a passing figure on our page. 

The side-hunt idea seems to be the product distinctly of 
the Northern commercial spirit. I do not remember 
to have read in my time of a single side-hunt ever held 
in the South. Upon the other hand there obtains in the 
South one peculiarity we do not note to a similar ex- 
tent in the North. This is the practice of camp hunts, 
usually made by large parties of sportsmen. The South- 
erner is gregarious in his sport, but I do not think him 
so grasping as his Northern brother. The big Southern 
camp hunts are usually made seasons of jollity and good 
fellowship, with abundance of good cheer, good service 
and good sport. It seems to me that in the South, that 
is to say, in the States to be called purely Southern, there 
is much less of market hunting than in the West and 
Northwest. The great markets have been fed mainly 
from the States west of the Mississippi River, Texas, 
Missouri and Arkansas contributing perhaps three times 
as nfuch as all the rest of the South. The scientific mar- 
ket-hunter, who followed the wildfowl from northern 
Minnesota to Paw Paw Bluff, New Madrid and Galveston, 
was a purely Northern product, and introduced Northern 
methods among a people less disposed to utilize to the 
limit the bounties of nature. Sometimes such men met 
opposition from local sportsmen, and often they have 
been compelled to leave localities where they were shoot- 
ing for the market. It has always been my belief, ever 
since I have known the South, that that region will hold 
its game long after the North has been depleted, and I 
must pay the Southern brethren of the rod and gun the 
compliment of saying that it is most likely among them 
that we shall find enduring the idea of purely amateur 
and temperate sport. There seems to have come down 
from some ancestral source in the South a very good 
idea of the combination of a gentleman and a fowling- 
piece, of a gentleman and a horse, of a gentleman and a 
dog. These things appertain also to the North, and they 
come more and more to be valued all over the West, so 
that we may not be accused of making odious compari- 
sons. I am only reflecting, as I look over the record of 
the fall, that in the West I have heard of many side- 
hunts, and from the South not one. 


Southern Hunting Grounds. 

I have received the following communication from 
Mr. F. A. Whitman, of Macomb, IIl., who wishes to Rnow 
something about a good Southern country for turkey and 
deer: 

“Have you any information that you are not using, if 
so could you spare me a little, on where to go hunting. 
I would like to know of a place in Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee or Louisiana, where a party of three or four 
could spend a month this winter, with a possible chance 
of getting a shot or two at deer, turkey and bear. We 
I have made 
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five trips to Arkansas with more or less success. The 
last time there were two parties of us from Illinois, three 
in each party; we killed fifteen deer, before dogs, but 
there was no other game, and shooting a deer before 2 
dog is not just the proper thing, I think. This was in 
January, "97, about ten miles above Clarendon, Ark.” | 

In reply to the above, I wrote Mr. Whitman that I 
thought he might get good country out at Texarkana, 
Ark. Now comes friend Joe Irwin, of the Capital Hotel, 
Little Rock, Ark., with one of his interesting budgets of 
Southern shooting news, which I give below. Perhaps 
this will be of use to Mr. Whitman, as well as others. 
It is my wish to make this office a clearing house for 
shooting news, and I am always very much obliged to 
friends who will send information such as that given by 
Mr. Irwin, who writes as follows: 

“A party of four of us went down to Fenton, La., last 
week, where the shooting on quail last year was very 
fine, but it had evidently been shot out the year before, as 
we found them very scarce. Saw millions of ducks in an 
open lake (Serpent Lake), three miles from Fenton, but 
there was no cover that we could use to any advantage, 
though we managed to pick up some fifty or sixty in a 
couple of days. En route we met our friends -Dick 
Merrill and Frank Parmelee, going to High Island and 
Port Arthur on a duck and goose hunt. 

“At Texarkana we also met Mr. Gray Carroll, of Little 
Rock, with a party of English friends, returning from 
a short trip above Texarkana, and they had with them 
four bears, eight deer and twenty-three or twenty-four tur- 
keys, and as it should be, they were a very happy party. 

“T had a little turkey hunt over in St. Francis the 
first week in December, and was lucky enough to kill six 
fine turkeys. I called them up as they are called in the 
spring. I carried three of them on my back about four 
miles, that made me quite weary. 

“Quail shooting has been quite good in Arkansas this 
year, and ducks too, in some parts, but I have not hunted 
ducks much yet.” 


What Ails Wisconsin? 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 7—Yesterday afternoon the Forest 
AND STREAM office was favored with a visit from Mr. John 
Stevens, a wealthy sportsman of Neenah, Wis., who 
spends a great deal of time in pleasant trips.in different 
parts of the country. especially in the upper part of his 
own State. Mr. Stevens brings some rather startling 
news about the state of affairs in Wisconsin. He says 


that the executive officers of the State entirely fail to~ 


give any practical enforcement to the non-export clause 
of the Wisconsin game law. I have earlier repeatedly 
called attention to the big game “fence” run under one 
name or another in the city of Milwaukee. There was 
some talk about the breaking up of this Milwaukee clear- 
ing house for the Chicago game markets, and without 
doubt a great deal of good was done, yet it wotild be folly 
to assert that the clearing house has been abolished or 
seriously impaired. Not only does Milwaukee act as a 
blind for the Chicago market, but also for the St. Louis 
market, the latter one of the largest and most un- 
scrupulous game markets in the world. It is high time 
that the people of Wisconsin should take it into their own 
hands to see that the game laws are enforced in this 
regard, otherwise within the next five years they will 
wake up and find their State stripped bare, and no better 
than Illinois or Iowa. 

Mr. Stevens was recently in the upper part of the State 
near Prentice, Fifield and Ogema. He was there not for a 
hurried visit, but for some time, and he knows what he is 
‘alking about. He told me that the amount of partridges 
‘hat were being shipped from Ogema alone was some- 
thing almost past belief. He said that time and again he 
saw heaps of partridges piled up at the station platform 
in piles reaching almost as high as his head. Shipments 
of 400 and 500 a day frem that one point alone were the 
ordinary thing during the open season. The express com- 
pany carries these birds all to Milwaukee. They go into 
one end of the commission houses at Milwaukee, and out 
at the other end into a lake boat, which carries them to 
Chicago. There is no reason or excuse for the denial of 
these facts, for they are facts. They require no comment 
other than the reiteration that the people of Wisconsin 
will do very well to wake up and get their laws enforced. 

That so much game should be shipped from one little 
town, itself only one of many, shows that there has been 
a systematic and extefsive campaign laid out. As a matter 
of fact, agents of commission houses at St. Lou’ and 
Chicago have been out all over upper Wisconsin among 
the little outlying pine woods towns, and have made busi- 
ness arrangements with local shooters to shoot steadily 
for their markets. It is not generally known that this 
plan is pursued by the commission houses, but really this 
is the way the prairie chickens were cleaned out of the 
Western country. In the earlier days the commission 
houses located their shooters, shipped them ammunition 
and put them on a working footing, one house sometimes 
having out a great many men. I-remember that old Col. 
E. S. Bond once told me that he had just shipped 3,000 
shells to one of his market-hunters out in Nebraska. This 
same systematic onslaught has been recently transferred 
from the Western prairies to the Northern pine woods. 
and the game now marked for extermination is now the 
ruffed grouse instead of the prairie chicken. The local 
shooters are paid 40 cents for each bird they kill, some- 
times as high as 50 cents. The bags run from twenty to 
forty birds a day to each man, and the number of men is 
such as would startle the good people of Wisconsin were it 
known. A laboring man can make from $4 to $6 a day 
shooting grouse, where he could make perhaps $1.50 a 
day at much harder and less pleasurable work. One man 
said he had shipped 1,500 birds last fall up to date, and 
he. was still shooting, and had seventy-five birds ready to 
ship. This man said that he had paid off the mortgage on 
his farm by means of his market shooting. : 

You may always trust a market-hunter to know the 
easiest and most deadly way of killing his game. 
slaughter of ruffed grouse in Wisconsin is going on in the 
slashings and pine woods of a logging country. The 
cover is very thick, and the country is hard to travel. 
Wing shooting would be too difficult for the market- 
hunter, nor could a bird dog very well be worked. The 
market-hunter uses a little yelping cur dog, which trees 
the evrouse, and the shooter has small excuse for ever 
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missing a shot at a bird, since he simply fots it as it sits 
on a limb. 

It is well known to all acquairfted with the Northern 
woods that much of the shooting on grouse is done along 
the logging roads, where the birds come to feed or walk 
around. Often very fair shooting can be had by the 
sportsman who simply walks along the road and does not 
need any dog. The habits of the grouse are known very 
well to these Northern market-hunters, just as the habits 
of the prairie chicken were known to the Western market 
butchers. Two men this fall put into practice one of the 
most deadly schemes of which I have heard. They had a 
two-wheeled cart, which they loaded up with wild rice and 
other bait, and they traveled all along the country roads 
and baited them for miles. After they had done this they 
began their work along the same roads, and are said to 
have killed thousands of birds. I am not in the least at- 
tempting to be sensational in these statements, but they are 
all true and susceptible of proof. The express agent at 
Ogema could tell some startling stories if he could be 
induced to speak. This is part of the work done by these 
pious frauds,.the express companies, who tell all the game 
wardens that they are in sympathy with them and want to 
aid‘them in their work. They can best aid the wardens in 
their work by beginning their solicitude at the shipping 
end and not at the receiving end of the consignment. 

Mr. Stevens tells-me that a very common method of 
evading one part of the Wisconsin law is the shipping of 
deer in barrels, covered up under a lot of partridges. I 
presume that he may also have heard of the Christmas tree 
dodge, which has been worked to a very great extent this 
past fall. Each fall a great many thousand Christmas 
trees are shipped from upper Wisconsin to the cities, and 
it has long been the custom of the astute woodsman to 
conceal a deer or two in the car under the Christmas 
trees. This is a way they have of saying Merry Christmas 
to the game wardens. Week before last week there was 
one arrest made at Pembine of a man who was working 
the Christmas tree r&tket. 

Mr. Stevens tells me that there is no pretense of en- 
forcing the license clause of the Wisconsin game laws, and 
he expresses surprise that any one should imagine that 
there had been any attempt at collecting the non-resident 
license. He says that the only thing the non-resident 
hunters need do is to hire a local guide, and he does the 
rest. At the camp of McCartney and Boyd, near Fifield, 
last fall, there was one party of twenty-six Ohio men who 
stayed there for quite a while and shot everything they 
could. Mr. Stevens does not think that one of them 
paid a State license, and I-am convinced that had they all 
paid they would have turned in about double the amount 
of money that was actually collected in the entire State of 
Wisconsin this year under the non-resident license clause. 

The enforcement of the non-resident law in Wisconsin 
has been worse than a simple mockery. 

What ails Wisconsin? 


Southern Game. 


Mr. Irby Bennett, of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, with Mr. Charles F. Sylvester, of the same firm, 
made the Forest AND STREAM office a very pleasant visit 
this week. Mr. Bennett went on to St. Louis from this 
place, but remained here long enough for a good talk about 
the South and Southern game. He tells me that the 
shooting at Wapanoca Club preserve, on the St. Francis, 
near Memphis, has been remarkably good recently. Mr. 
J. Edrington, of Memphis, on three consecutive days 
killed the limit of fifty ducks a day, and moreover, killed 
five turkeys and two wild geese. Mr. J. M. Neely killed 
100- ducks in two days. Mr. W. H. Carroll on one day 
killed fifty ducks and eight wild turkeys. Mr. B. F. Price, 
the secretary of the club, killed fifty ducks on one day, angl 
Mr. Buckingham and Frank Poston, of Memphis, have 
each killed the limit on several different occasions this 
winter. That is really a wonderful shooting preserve, and 
personally I always liked this club, because it sets a limit 
to the daily bag, which is something any shooting club 
ought to do in these days. : ; 

The sportsmen of Kansas City complain that the season 
has been an extraordinarily poor one for sport. The 
duck shooting was good for only a few days, the quail 
were shot out pretty badly, and even the rabbits did not 
seem to have a realizing sense of their duty. Incidentally 
I notice in the Kansas City Star a statement that during 
the last week in December the warm weather caused a 
great deal of game to spoil. The city meat inspector on 
one day condemned 43 wild turkeys, 980 quail, 423 rabbits 
97 opossums, 27 jackrabbits, 127 ducks, 11 geese and 
1Rolbs. of venison. Perhaps this is where some of the 
Missouri game had gone. : : 

Warden Loveday has been getting into the profound dis- 
like of the St. Louis commission men, as it is reported 
that he has seized several thousand quail intended for the 
St. Louis market. 


In the North. 


The wardens of upper Minnesota are having lively 
times trying to stop the illegal killing of deer by men_who 
hunt for the lumber camps. In the neighborhood of Solan 
Springs there have been a number of arrests of the yard 
hunters. Henry Swenson, John Wade and Edward Orloff 
are among those who have got mixed up with the meshes 
of the law. } ‘ . 

Quail shooting was good in Minnesota this past fall, 
but the snow came early, and consequently the number of 
quail killed has been very large, so that some of _the 
sportsmen fear the supply has been badly cut down. This 
would be too bad, as these birds ate now moving up into 
Minnesota in great numbers, a fact never before so general 
and noticeable as within the past two years. I think it 
undoubtedly true that there has been a general mi ration. 
or rather a general extension of the habitat in the West, of 
the Bob White quail tothe northward. The-logged-off 
pine lands of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota are 
now. and -will be still more in the future, sy the best 
quail grounds in America. E. Hous. 

1200 Boyce Buriptwe, Chicago, IIL 





‘Jackson, Mich.—I get peor sofa coment oe Forest 
. £AM than from any other paper I read. 
a De Ww. W. Larsror, 


A Successful Maine Trip. 

New Beprorp, Mass.—In compliance with your requests 
in asking your readers to report their successes to the 
Forest AND STREAM, I'll try to give the main points of my 
last trip into the North Woods in search of moose. In 
company with W. M. Stowell, of Dartmouth, my partner 
of last year, and C. O. Wing, of Westport, we arrived at 
Swett’s Camp, on Lake Sapompeag, Oct. 1. This lake is 
seven miles in the woods from Oxbow, Me., surrounded 
by hills and hardwood ridges, making it a picturesque spot 
amid the most magnificent scenery. Several streams in 
the vicinity abound in trout.. We spent a couple of weeks 
roaming the woods, endeavoring to locate the most favor- 
able places for calling when the 15th should arrive. It 
finally got along, bringing with it a thick snowstorm. In 
the afternoon we started for our chosen spots. 

Mr. Wing and his guide, Bert. Willard, went up the lake 
about three miles. Mr. Stowell went over to Carry 
Branch, three miles to the west, while I started for dead- 
waters in the north, I went alone to the canoe about a 
mile from camp. Stowell was to follow in the course of 
an hour with the camping outfit. I sat down and had a 
smoke, when all at once I heard a grunt, a bellow and a 
crash. It did not take me long to locate the sound and 
to decide that if the moose kept his course in less than 
thirty seconds I would be face up to a big bull. On he 
came at a smashing gait down an old logging road. Just 
across the stream he hove in sight inside of soft., and 
stopped looking right at me. No one but a moose hunter 
could begin to appreciate that supreme moment. All the 
different anxious thoughts that have been chasing each 
other in mad riot through your seething brain are stilled, 
the blood that has been rushing and roaring in your 
ears and making your heart beat as never before has 
frozen. You are simply carved from stone. All thoughts 
of the world and yourself have vanished. The critical 
moment has come. I pity the man who is subject to that 
common complaint called buck fever, for his chances are 
slim. 

I raised the old .45-90 and taking careful aim placed the 
ball at the butt of his neck, and as he was standing a little 
quartering, on through his heart. He simply wilted in 
his tracks, as dead as acdiammer. With exultant thoughts 
| crossed the stream, to gloat over my prize. He was a 
beauty, and no mistake. Then I started for camp; on the 
way I met Swett, and told him of my good luck, and of 
course he was tickled. 

Mr. Stowell came into camp next morning, and after 
congratulating me in a hearty manner, told of experiences 
that a tenderfoot is rarely favored with. A cow moose 
began to call about 3 o’clock, about sooyds. away, and 
until dark it was “which and t’other” between Stowell 
and the cow, which could make the most noise. Before 8 
o'clock théy had called up four bulls and a cow moose. ' 
One of the quartet met the calling cow, but none of the 
rest cared to come to Stowell. They hovered around for 
several hours, but notwithstanding all Stowell’s persuasive 
eloquence on the horn, none,came in sight. Stowell got no 
moose, but he had an awful lot of fun that night. Mr. 
Wing got a small moose by tracking on the snow. 

We hunted deer with good success, as they were very 
abundant around there, anywhere from five to twelve be- 
ing seen most any day. We came out of the woods the 
25th with six deer and two moose, having had a great 
time, To anyone desiring full information in regard to a 
good location and a competent guide, I will be most happy 
to supply both. MIcHAEL SHEA. 


Maryland Night Shooting on Ducks. 


Stockton, Worcester County, Md., Jan. 5.—Editor For- 
est and Stream: This year the wildfowl have been 
unusually plentiful, and it has been a pleasure to watch 
the great drifting beds, and the almost countless flights 
as they pass from one feeding ground to another. Red- 
heads, bluebills and geese have been killed in numbers not 
before reached for years, but the brant have behaved very 
badly. So far we have been unable to break up the great 
bunches of brant, and as a consequence the decoying has 
been very poor and but few have been killed. We have 
had plenty of rough weather, and the bays have been 
frozen over twice already. The ducks, however, stay with 
us, and their numbers continue to increase from the 
Northern birds coming in. In a few weeks the Southern 
flight will be moving, making the prospects good for plen- 
ty of game, and fine shooting will be had until late in 
March. For several weeks the weather has been too rough 
for night shooting, so the fowl have not been frightened 
and decoy well. If this fire shooting were stopped we 
would have plenty of fowl and good decoying. Night 
shooting is done very openly here, no one thinks of hiding 
his outfit or making a mystery of his going out. I am 
informed, on good authority, that a-warden not a hundred 
miles from here not only shoots at night, but furnishes 
an outfit for another party to shoot on shares. If the State 
game warden would do better work on the coast, and 
give a little more attention to the wildfowl, and a little 
less to a few stores around the city, much good could be 
done. O. D. Foutks. 


Not all of Hunting to Kill. 


* * or worse still, they go out with the idea of 
killing—no matter what nor how, just so they kill and 
bring in a big bag. z 

Which, in passing, is not sport, but mere lust for 
blood and lacks every element of the keen joy one finds 
when they have learned to read as they run from the 
great book Dame Nature pages day after day. 

It is this element of love for the outdoor creatures that 
is so strong in Rowland Robinson and his associates whe 
write for Forest anp STREAM, and to that is due the higk 
regard held for the paper in the hearts of the old line 
sportsmen (not “sports”) who have the eye to see the 
great beauties in nature, and the minds which are broad 
enough to go to the wilderness ‘for other joys than the 
mere lust for bleod. In other words, one head of game 
fairly stalked and fairly killed with a clean shot, amid the 
setting of any of nature’s pictures, gives a keener joy and 
a sense of satisfaction and power not to be procured 
through a big bag and a hot gun. As an exponent of this 
great principle. T sav, “Long live Forest AND STREAM.” - 
Fr Comarces. 
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Good Night, Old®Pipe. 
By G. H. K. 
Goop night, old pipe, our smoke is o’er, 
Your mission faithfully done; 
Don’t ask me why, you know it well, 
It’s January 1, 


A new resolve? Sworn off, you say” 
Although a slave of. thine? 

You and I must strangers be 
Through this year—’99. 


You’ve served me well, my dear old friend, 
And as I part with thee 

You bring up scenes which to my heart 
Most dear will ever be. 


The camp-fire, with its cheerful glow, 
The faces, stories—aye, 

A thousand fancies to my mind 
Which cannot fade or die. 


The river, with its roaring falls— 
I hear their music yet— 

The mighty struggle with the king 
To bring him to the net. 


The weight—5lbs. 20z.—yes; 
A handsome trout was he; 
Again you’ve taken me far back 
That charming sight to see. ™ 


The hunt; the chase; 
The satisfaction—all 

Come back through your mysterious power, 
You necromancer small, 


the long chance shot; 


Your curling rings of smoke bring back 
The happy days of yore; 

And dear old friends, whom you and I 
Shall see on earth no more. 


But we must part—good-by, old friend 
And as here now I take 

A last look at your tempting form 
This solemn promise make: 


That as I place you from my 
(What blurs my eye, a tear?), 
We'll view these scenes again, old friend, 

The first day of next year, 


sight 


Henitie Licenses for Maine. 


In his report of Jan. 3 to the Maine Sportsman’s Fish 
and Game Association, Secretary Farrington discusses the 
project of a hunting license as follows: 

I desire to bring to your attention at this time what 
seems to me of importance for the future welfare of our 
fish and game interests. To my mind the time has come 
for a departure from the former policy of the State in 
providing for the care of our large game interests. While 
I have always opposed a license tax law, placed upon non- 
residents, and would do so now, unles$ the law was made 
general in its application, I fully believe that the large 
game should be protected and cared for by a tax upon 
those who wish to hunt and kill it. My reason for this is 
two-fold. First: The State has now to stop and con- 
sider just what appropriations are absolutely needed for 
the actual necessities of the State; that all demands for 
money which can legitimately be diverted, or where its 
benefits are not commensurate with the outlay, will be met 
in some. other way, or refused. 

Second: To consider if it is necessary to provide for 
the care of our large game, by direct taxation, or if it pays 
the State to longer do so, and whether its care cannot be 
better provided for by adopting another policy. This 
proposition is expected to be received with hesitation, for 
we have been accustomed to regard such measures with 
more or less distrust. My reasons for this view are given 
in brief, that you may see whether there is sufficient force 
in them to warrant your consideration. 

Why I place this departure upon large game is, that its 
benefits ta the State are less, and widely separated from 
the fishing interests. 

_. In this connection I want to call your attention to the 
facts contained in the report of the Fish and Game Com- 
missioners, for the year 1808, just submitted to the 
Governor. There was expended during the year $29,- 
632.27, which covers all expenditures of the board, for 
warden service, attending and advertising hearings, fees 
of prosecuting attorneys; in fact, all the expenditures of 
the commissioners. There can be no question but that the 
amount mentioned was made to go as far as it could, in 
the care of our game and fish, and that never has the 
State had the work of this department done with greater 
zeal and success than has marked the present administra- 
tion of its affairs. 

A careful analysis of the accounts show that $21,632.27 
has been expended for fishculture and matters immediately 
connected with the fish interests, and $8,000 for the pro- 
tection of large game. 

The report also shows that according to the report of 
guides, there were guided 5,820 resident and 7,366 non- 
resident persons in both fishing and hunting—or 13,186 

rsons in all. How many of these were in the pursuit of 
large game? This question cannot be definitely answered, 
but from the best information attainable the number can- 
not exceed 2,000 non-residents and 3,000 residents. This 
gives evidence that the fishing interests are the important 
interest from which the State receives its chief revenue, 
for it must be remembered that there are many thousands, 
residents and non-residents, of those who fish, not re 
corded as being guided. Thousands of our citizens, who 
never hunt large game, do more or less fishing in all parts 
of the State, and the non-resident class, who are attracted 
to our State by its fishing privileges, not only remain in 
the State many months, and toe bee frequent the forests 
for la game. Our fishing privileges cover all parts 
of the te, and the thousands of cottages and summer 
hotels upon the shores of our lakes, ponds and streams 
give business to many of our citizens and add taxable 
property to the State. It also gives life and being, and 


lucrative business to scores of steamers and small boats 


who attend to their wants. ' 
Hh: 


cannot he said nf the large game tnterests. thy 
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great domain of which is in unincorporated- plages, and 
the lodges and camps inexpensive and beyond the reach 
of the tax collector. 

The report of the guides as to the numbers hunting and 
fishing, which have been guided—the most reliable data 
we have—must not be supposed to give a less number than 
actually frequent our forests for fish and game. 

But let us get a little closer to the question. For the 
care and protection of large game $8,000 is expended an- 
nually, to allow 2,000 non-resident and 3,000 resident 
sportsmen to hunt our large game, for less than three 
months in the year. The State has about 160,000 adult 
male population, and of these 3,000 do more or less hunt- 
ing of moose, <aribou and deer. The State has little 
trouble in protecting our fish, its main difficulty is to pro- 
tect our large game for the hunters who kill it. Did it 
ever occur to you that this is only about 2 per cent. of the 
male residents of the State? That nearly one-half of 
these are guides? That ninety-eight out of every hun- 
dred of our citizens do no hunting? That we expend 
$8,000 annually that these two out of each hundred may 
hunt our large game? I am aware that my attention will 
be called to the fact of the employment it brings a thou- 
sand and more guides, who get large pay for their guid- 
ing, and that to camp owners and remote hotels, rail- 
roads and carrying companies, there comes considerable 
revenues. Admitted. But this proves that the results 
are sectional and individual in their benefits. I have often 
heard people express wonder and severely criticise rail- 
road companies for not being more liberal in their treat- 
ment of the game question, in contributing money for this 
and that use, but no longer will it need be regarded as 
strange when you consider that only 2,000 non-residents 
come into the State for hunting purposes. It is the fish- 
ing, our grand mountains, lakes and sea shores which 
give the main attraction to the tourist. Let us go further. 
It is true that 1,000 or more guides receive two or three 
times as much pay as the common laborer for their work. 
But is the State to appropriate money to make employ- 
ment for a class of its citizens that they may get large 
remunerative wages? One particular class? Where else 
in this direction does the State look out for its wage 
earners by appropriating money to establish business? 
A business which does not accrue to the general good of 
the State. 

But the proposition I make will not in any way hurt or 
lessen any one of all these interests now benefited. [ 
would not urge it, did T not fully believe it would 
advance all these interests, and give permanency and 
stability in the care of our large game. 

Without any fear of successful contradiction, | say 
that with the $8,000 expended annually for the protection 
of our moose, caribou and deer, there has been and can 
be only a show of protection. Thousands of our deer are 
killed in close time, and there is little gain in putting a 
stop to it, nor can there be with the money expended. 
This is no fault of those having this business in charge 
but the outcome of having this game in the great forests 
of the State, scattered over millions of acres of unbroken 
townships of wild lands, where wardenship must be 
limited, and effective enforcement impossible with a force 
of less than a dozen wardens. The fact must be recog- 
nized that the very men whose own interest and the in- 
terest of the State require its care are, as a class, not in 
sympathy with the enforcement of the law for large 
game protection. My wonder is that the fish and game 
commissioners have not been utterly discouraged—less 
courageous men would have been. It is a humiliating 
spectacle to see the laws of the State on large game vio- 


- lated as ours are and to my mind the State should adopt a 


policy which would provide for their better observance 
and enforcement. 

The suggestion I have to make, is to have a law pro- 
viding that all non-residents who wish to hunt moose, 
caribou or deer, pay the small fee of $5, and the resident 
sportsman $2 for this privilege, and have the right to 
send their game to their homes. The non-resident could 
not regard the law as onerous or partial, for they would 
realize that the distinction was proper, for the citizen 
sportsmen in common with others of the State own the 
game, and have to pay taxes to maintain the fishing in- 
terests. The right to send their game home of itself 
would be worth the amount charged. If the privilege of 
taking the State’s game, the value and the pleasure, is not 
worth this to whoever hunt it, had it got better be left 
alone? Let the State give its attention to the care and 
propagation of its fish. This pays the State in all direc- 
tions. Let its appropriations be greater than before, and 
soon all waters in all our towns will be inhabited by such 
food fish as will be suitable for them. This will be for 
the general good. The $8,000, if diverted to such_use, 
would soon make fish abundant in all parts of the State. 
The people of the State who pay the taxes are outside of 
these hunting grounds, and not one in 100 of such ever 
hunt the large game of the State. Put the money where 
it will do the most good and accrue to the benefit of 
those who support it, and let this large game matter be 
taken care of by those who want to hunt it, till it can 
be shown that it pays the, State to do so itself. The pro- 
position is just and equitable, it will relieve the State of 
this burden, and not keep all interested as well as the 
commissioners upon the “ragged edge,” at every session 
of the Legislature. The amount thus received would 
be twice that now expended, and give better protection 
than ever before. 

The idea that the State should expend large sums of 
money to enforce the law against men who hunt our 
game and want it preserved—men who, if they were loyal 
to the State’s interest and true to their own, no money 
would be needed for this purpose—seems to me impolitic 
and unwise. 

Having done this, I would go further, and separate the 
work of the Fish and Game Commissioners. By force of 
conditions, they are not to be considered together. Let 
there be one of the board, named game protector, to have 
the supervision of the game and its protection, and the 
other two, the affairs pertaining to the fishing interests. 
Each may be advisory with the other, and each interest 
will have the undivided efforts of those in charge. When 
the “shore fisheries” were made distinct from the inland 
fish and game supervision, it was thought by many that it 
would be to the disadvantage of both, but the result has 


heer nf advantage to each 
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In all States where a tax license law upon those who 
do the hunting (and that now applies to almost all 
States where large game abounds) it has worked well, 
and every year it becomes more popular. Individual ef- 
fort and individual responsibility always accomplishes 
more than divided effort and divided responsibility, and 
in this case the result can but be the same. 

E. C. Farrincton, Sec’y. 





January 2, 1899. - 
To Open the Season in Florida. 
Reports of game being plentiful in the woods so 


wrought upon my imagination that I could scarcely wait 
for the season to open, but getting to the deer country 
seemed impossible till the Doctor used his influence to 
have me go with him and others on a camp hunt that was 
to last for an indefinite time. The Doctor, Morgan and 
Ben were going out with Morgan’s brother Joab, who 
had not hunted for several years, to stay in the woods till 
the latter shot a deer. All of them were expert woods- 
men, and I could not accept an invitation to go with them 
too quickly. ‘ 

The afternoon we left Auburndale in two single wagons 
was like Indian summer at the North, with the same brac- 
ing air and sparkling sunlight, and even the animals 
showed how glad they were to be alive. Doctor’s large 


- bay: mule, a creature with far-reaching stride, lunged 


ahead in a walk that lifted heavy sand-cables on wheels 
and made the horse pulling Morgan’s wagon trot to keep 
within hailing distance. The ‘three dogs, appreciating 
their importance, traveled with uplifted tails and received 
friendly advances from less fortunate curs with supreme 
contempt. Doctor's half-beagle,.overcome with exuber- 
ance at times, bayed off on trail of wandering dogs; Old 
Tom, Morgan's spotted foxhound, traveled sedately un- 
der his master’s wagon, while Pick Up, the black and 
tan fox hound, searched along the route for bones. All 
of us were happy. 

The cotirse from town to the place we stopped at night 
lay parallel to the railroad, within sight of numerous 
shadowed lakes, some of them in groups, and through a 
continuous pine wood, where the oblique rays of after- 
noon sun bronzed tree trunks and flashed among lower 
limbs. At one place we passed from this brilliancy through 
a deep ford, where night had prematurely settled, into 
more bright forest beyond. 

Our stopping place for the night, near a small lake, was 
under a grove of live oaks, not unlike large apple trees, 
with gnarled limbs that were a study in curves and 
angles, and dense foliage very dark in color. With such 
protection a tent seemed unnecessary. With a supply of 
fuel gathered, buckets of water on hand, camp furniture 
unloaded, the fire burning briskly, and draught animals 
near by feeding contentedly, our hotel for the night was 
cozy. The festooned moss ceiling revealed by our fire was 
beautiful. It gave a flavor to our meal while at supper to 
study this roof at each swallow of coffee. Afterward, 
while the others were playing seven-up, my fat wood 
fire showed the surroundings. 7 ; 

When the cards were at last put away, and we tried to 
make ourselves comfortable in our bunks, I lay awake 
for a long while watching the nearby trees dance giddily 
in the fire light, and the gray beards on mossy limbs gib- 
ber down at me in a peculiar manner. I heard scratching 
sounds among the treetops, and afterward saw illumined 
spots on the bark transformed into flying squirrels peer- 
ing down with sparkling eyes to satisfy their curiosity, 
and then to play catcher, a game that was interrupted by 
screech owls, and once by a larger owl, which seemed to 
glow from a limb above the fire, to blink wisely at his 
surroundings for something to seize upon. The stage up 
there among the crooked limbs, with stars beyond, was 
interesting; but it was only a part of the great Florida 
wilderness, and somewhere off in the night the actors 
were larger—bears, for instance. 

We ate breakfast by fire light, then passed through a 
town of several dozen scattered dwellings about sunrise, 
into a park-like wilderness, where there were numbers of 
browsing cattle and glimpses of lakes extending to hazy 
shores. Further on the deer trails that crossed the road 
at long intervals aroused us somewhat, and caused our 
hearts to throb when we saw calves of uncertain color 
practicing quick-steps. The mule had settled to a stride 
that ground out sand melodies, dogs strayed less often 
from their places under wagons, and our party had be- 
come taciturn—there was a long journey ahead, and 
everybody knew it. About midday three of the party 
hunted a deep bend on the left, while Joab and I fol 
lowed the road with teams; later all of us raced off on a 
fresh bear trail; at a point near the erid of our journey we 
shot a number of quail; these diversions shortened the 
day. 

We arrived about 3 o’clock at our destination, a former 
camping place, near a small lake, recognized from a long 
distance by Julia with mule shouts that made the wild 
welkin ring with long-continued gayety, a horrible roar 
of sound. A large ’gator appeared a short distance off 
shore, while we were unloading, that must have been gin. 
from nose to eye, or oft. by the rule of the woods; a 
monster to be so near our water hole at night; one whose 
scent even was dreadful to our dogs, and caused them to 
carry tails with less uplift. Fear of polluting the water 
prevented us from shooting this brute. The outlook 
across the lake, extending a half-mile to saw grass and 
wild cane shores, backed by pine forest, was distinctly 
Floridian. Occasional white egrets and awkward sand- 
hill craties moving about from point to point, and cattle 
feeding along the lake shore, gave additional character 
to the scenery. Evidently our camping places were 
selected with judgment. 

A stroll in the afternoon about the surrounding forest 
revealed the fact that deer were. scarce, but that bears 
were plentiful. The signs of the latter were interesting. 
At one place bruin had climbed live oaks for acorns, and 
had torn. off boughs as thick through as a man’s arm; at 
another he had gathered. palmetto leaves to eat their 
tender ends; and at still another he had dug deep for | 
one of the large land terrapins. Our friend of the hairy 
jacket must be an epicure, and believe in course suppers. 


He observes “good form,” I have heard, in various ways, 
weh as sitting se af meals and etiquette in upper ar. 
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dom may require smashing land terrapins against a stump 
and not on your head. He is an interesting - creature. 
For some cause he does not frequent the sand hills in 
winter. 

The next morning, after a chase in which all of us 
yelled ourselves hoarse, and Old Tom, with a recklessness 
that disgusted our pick-up hound, hotly pursued a bear 
that hung tenaciously to the thick swamp on the shore 
of a large lake, we returned to camp to move to a more 
promising deer country, twenty miles distant. The trail 
north of the railroad led for a time along the Florida 
backbone, a hilly culmination of water sheds unusually 
rough for this State, then through flat woods, where there 
were shots at sandhill cranes that approached with lond 
“karung-karungs,” bell-like music, notes of derision when 
they were safely beyond range. It is said that the meat of 
these birds, when properly cooked, is equal to turkey---no 
doubt to persons with vivid imaginations. Progress was 
interrupted several times on the way to shoot quail, and 
when we stopped near a grass lake after nightfall the 
overcast sky caused a pitch darkness that made it neces- 
sary to hunt fuel with our feet. . The tent was not set 
up, and when a deluge came about midnight there was 
wrangling of men and dogs in solid blackness awiul to 
hear. Ben, a hero, at the first sign of light cut a tent 
pole. 

Day broke on a dreary world. Our condition was piti- 
ful; clething and blankets were saturated: all of us 
hivered in concert with shivering dogs; mule and horse 
stood with heads down and feet in a bunch, iaking the 
drenching on humped backs; a blue heron down shore 
croaked anathemas either at a passing kindfisher for fiy- 
ing so near a gentleman’s topknot, or at the weather; the 
-maller bird answercd back sharply, then lit on a snag to 
mope; the only living creature in sight unaffected was a 
large gator, that moved about over by the grass island. 

When a roaring fire, boiling coffee, and food from the 
poxes had revived our spirits, we regarded our quarters 
as very cozy for such a morning. The storm abated 
after awhile, and three of the party went ont to still- 
hunt, while Joab and I dried clothing. When they -re- 
turned about noon with a large gobbler, shot by the Doc- 
tor, we ate dinner and resumed out journey to regions 
ahead, where turkeys would be plentiful and deer wouid 
run through camp. Joab and I followed the edge of 
the flatwoods with the teams, while the other mentbers 
of our party hunted sand hills on the right. My com- 
penion had not been in that part of the wilderness for 
years, but he knew every cow crossing and cvery dead 
snag in the swamp to the left; while such mysteries as 
“upper-cut,” “under-bit” and “swallow fork” on the ears 
of cattle we passed were easy reading, by which he 
identified each old sukey without hesitating. Men who 
have spent their lives in the woods are never dull com- 
panions. 

When we came to the paradise ahead, to insure a camp 
that would be a credit to our party, all of us went out to 
select pole and stakes, then Ben cut enough light wood to 
fill a railroad contract. The clouds, utterly discouraged 
by such preparations, fled and gave place to a clear skv 
and shining sun. Clothing of every description was soon 
drying on ropes about a roar of blazing fat wood, while 
blankets of ‘startling hues fought wind from the tops of 
saplings, and men in shocking costumes either moved 
daintily about the fire or danced lively can-cans on 
treacherous coals. It was all very picturesque. 

The baying of a hound in the distance caused us, 
clothed as we were, to rush for stands, where we spent a 
breezy half-hour waiting for a deer that had passed with- 
in a few rods of camp, while we were at work. If the 
signs had indicated a gait faster than an amble, the impu- 
dence of passing so near us might have seemed less. 
Julia, the mule, had noticed the game, or something about 
that.time, but none of us had thought to provide her 
with a gun. The strange dog fled at sight of us—prob- 
ably to spread a report in canine circles that some very 
unusual apparitions haunted our part of the wilderness. 

Soon after we had resumed our clothing the breez- 
fell and trees hushed their musical lull. No bird calis 
were to be heard then, no inSect ndises, no songs even oi 
belated grasshopper or early rising katydid, the lowing 
of distant cattle being the only sounds besides our owv 
voices. Conversation became subdued and laughter 
seemed impertinent. It was a time to meditate—to recall 
the past and plan the future—a season, in fact, for quick- 
ened fancy to think of supper. The rosy sun kissed earth 
adieu, then hid behind a cypress swamp. And it was 
night. And Morgan unmasked a skillet. 

The next morning we followed the foot of the sand 
hills for several miles, and then crossed a wide timbered 
ford on the left, waist deep at places, where minnows 
hung suspended in the brown tinted current, and air plants 
grew from arching moss manes on limbs overhead. The 
ranks of cypress knees, bottle shape in form, many of 
them shoulder high, garbed with drab bark, were not 
unlike statued pygmies with concealing mantles. Musical 
echoes of our wading came back to us there as if we were 
in a cavern, and the voices of my companions discussing 
the nosing abilities of our pick-up hound had a decided 
melody in them. We emerged from this into a flat coun- 
try, where there were a few scattered pine trees and a 
number of green island-like cypress ponds in sight, the 
latter promising cover for game and easily surrounded. 

Nearly the first of these ponds rewarded us with game. 
While ‘ny companions were rushing for stands, and the 
hounds were jubilating in the wooded pond, a deer burst 
from cover within range of where I stood, and after 
clearing with a few high leaps the surrounding belt of 
low palmettoes, streaked off at the top of his speed, with 
two reports of my gun echoing in his wake. At first sight 
he appeared to be huge; then seen over gyrating gun- 
barrels he rapidly diminished to the tiniest proportions ; 
resolved into a gray thread after my first shot, his where- 
abouts became uncertain. I fired my second shot at any 
place in the gray line. The hounds were soon baying 
lustily in the swamp, quarter of a mile distant, where the 
game had disappeared, and afterward we found the deer 
there with a number of buckshot through him, dead 
enough after his race. That afternoon Joab made a 
rice purlew and Doctor treated us to griddle cakes. 

Two mornings later Joab and Morgan left in one direc- 
tion, the rest of us in another, and our division started a 
large buck near the place where I had made my kill. 
When we returned about noon Morgan was seen laboring 
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in the distance under a large deér, accompanied by Joab, 
who walked with a proud step, for the latter had killed his 
meat; an event that put an end to our hunt, but one that 
might induce Joab to go with us on another trip. Striking 
camp about dinner, and packing wagons for. the last 
time, seemed like the breaking up of a happy family; our 
surroundings had become so familiar and my companions 
had been so agreeable that it was with keen-regret I “per- 
formed my part in these final preparations for our de- 
parture. 

On the way home in the afternoon, paar bright 
forest, we frequently announced the success of our trip 
by yodelling to log dwellings near cane fields; music that 
is omitted where there is no game aboard. Those Florida 
“cow calls” are pleasing to the ear; when subdued by 
distance and forest they are more delightful than thrush 
music. Excuse me, I am a little hoarse and cannot do 
justice to the following “call”: ‘Yi-hi-i-i-i-e-e, yah-ho- 
0-0-we-00-ow-un, yah-hay-ay-ay-e-ow-o-en, ye-hoo-o0o- 
00-we-e-0-on, yi-i-i, hi-i-i, ye-e-e-e-ippo!” That night 
after Morgan and Joab had parted from us on the road 
their cow calls came back from a great distance in cocing 
tones that might have been songs of sirens wooing us to 
a forest life; music, indeed, to dream of later at home, 
and to recall long after I had told my last acquaintance 
al! about our hunt—and had astonished him. 

H. R. Sreicer. 


Massachusetts Game Notes. 


Danvers, Mass., Jan. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Another gunning season is scratched off of our lives as far 
as game birds are concerned. I think that last fall was 
fully up to the average. I heard of one large flock of 
quail seen about a week ago, and unless the snow kills 
them off there ought to be enough left for seed. The 
local fox hunters have killed more foxes this year than 
usual. Messrs. Beckford and Langdon are high men. Mr. 
Frank Killam, of Topsfield, has killed many partridges, 
but says he hasn’t found many quail. 

We have some of the best covers here for partridges of 
any in the State, but some four or five old worthless repro- 
bates make a business of snaring all the young birds with- 
in about three weeks’ time, and by the time a manshas a 
chance to go out he will find old snares and no birds. 

The Massachusetts Rod and Gun Club, of Boston, sent 
up some of their officers in the town adjoining, and cap- 
tured one man and had him convicted. 

The gun club I think is dead; we haven’t had a shoot 
for nearly a year; principal cause, no suitable range. Rifle 
shooting is a thing of the past. We used to have a good 
club here; but the best shots went into the militia; then 
the range was transferred over to them, and now they 
are with Uncle Sam, and the range is going to rack and 
ruin. 

How I would like to be in the South with the wild 
geese this winter instead of up here North, freezing up. 

Joun W. Bassirt. 


Out for Bears. 


J. L. K. sends us a recent issue of the New Berne (N. 
C.) Journal, in which appears this advertisement: 


BEARS WANTED. 


The State Museum wants two large bears—the larger 
the better—in good order for stuffing, prepared as follows: 
As soon as possible after killing remove all entrails and 
rub plenty of salt on inside of body, and put a lot in the 
mouth. Fill up the body with hay, straw, shucks or any 
other material that is quite dry and ship at once by ex- 
press, charges collect, to the State Museum, Raleigh, N. 
C. We want nothing under 200lbs. weight. Will pay 10 
cents per pound, gross weight, for two bears of over 
20olbs. each that reach here in good condition. Money 
sent immediately on receipt of animal. 


H. H. Brimvey, Curator. 
State Museum. e 


Gangs and Flocks. 


Batimore, Jan. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
ing the purist in your editorial of last issue with his fanci- 
ful grievance over the term hunting for shooting, what 
will he say that when a boy, fifty years ago, in Vir- 
ginia, we called flock of wild turkeys a gang of turkeys. 
We always managed to get one for Christmas and another 


Not- 


for New Year’s dinner. We didn’t know much about 
Thanksgiving Day at that date down where I was raised, 
but were always ready to give thanks for the good things, 
tame and wild, that the good Lord sent us, and which we 
could procure by our own exertions. What’s in a name? 
A rose by any other name—but that is worn out. 
a SO). 
[Gang is still the approved term as applied to turkeyS. | 


Quail in Virginia. 

CHASE City, Va.—Quail have never been so plentiful 
as this season. Sportsmen from the North who have re- 
cently visited this place pronounce the hunting the finest 
to be found anywhere. As many as seven deer have been 
found in one herd. 

Polk Miller, in a recent letter, says: “I have hunted 
quail for forty years, and in no section of the State is the 
hunting as good as in the county of Mecklemburg. I find 
more deer, turkeys and quail there than ever before.”’ 

Chas. A. Ochen, -of Baltimore, who has been coming 
here for years, says: “I never enjoyed a@ vacation more 
eanywhere, and as for game, I consider the vicinity of 
Chase City a veritable sportsman’s paradise.” 

: W. D. Paxton. ~ 


New York Forest Interests. 
From Gov. Roosevelt’s Message. 

RS ee é will be a meee to the wisdom 
of its . It it very important that in acquiring 
additional land we should not forget that it is*even more 
necessary to preserve what we have already acquired and 
to protect it, not only against the ions of man, 
but against the most serious of all enemies to forests—fire. 
One or two really great forest fires might do damage 
‘which could not be repaired for a generation. The laws 
fore pretation <t Os gee ae ea eee 
— ae be working well, but they should be more rigidly 
enfor 


\ 
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Sea and River ishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in- Forest anp Stream. 


A Little of Everything. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


IN a newspaper now before me an unknown writer 
uses this quotation: “Our memories go back but a lit- 
tle way, or, if they go back far, they pick up here a date 
and there an occurrence half forgotten.” This accords 
with my present humor, for after writing the heading of 
this screed I was vainly trying to recall if I first met it 
in the Rigvedas, the Brahmanas, or in Josh Billings’ 
Almanac. Anyhow, the story ran that a wayfarer seated 
himself in a gasthaus in the ancient city of Oshkosh and 
called loudly for the garcon. When that person stood 
bowing before him in a spike-tailed coat, with serviette 
on arm, the hungry traveler in a foreign land looked 
into his “Ollendorf’” and asked: ‘‘Wat kin yer give 
me?” The waiter sized him up. The collar had been 
on duty for three days without relief, he had slept in 
his cravat and he evidently had no credit with the bar- 
ber. Therefofe he cautiously replied, in order to hedge 
if he was entertaining an angel unaware: “Sir Knight, 


* our larder is so well stocked that I can.offer you a little 


of everything.” Again the wayiarer consulted his book 
of coiloquialisms and read therefrom: ‘A little of every- 
thing is a synonym for hash.” And he declined the 
proffered dish. 

This parable has been cited in order to warn the reader 
who may not incline, in a gastronomic way, to indulge 
in such things as hash and chowders, that this paper 
will be “a little of everything.” 

Frogs. 

In Forest AND STREAM for Sept. 10, 1898, I wrote 
about “Our Frogs,” and in the issue of Oct. 15 I wrote 
“More About Frogs.” That exhausted the subject as 
far as my knowledge went. I proved to my satisfaction 
that frog culture was not practicable. A recent article 
in the New York Press says that Miss Mona Selden, of 
Friendship, N. J., bought a lot of swamp land—some 
20 acres—at $2 per acre, and fenced it in. Then she 
“spent the winter in reading everything she could get 
hold of that told about frogs, and when she wasn’t read- 
ing she was out in a barn shooting at a mark with a 
target rifle.” 

The story goes on about her marksmanship and ship- 

- ping frogs to New York and clearing $1,500 the first 
season. Again I quote: “Then those who laughed at 
her went t6 shooting frogs and sold them to her, while 
she shipped them to New York at a nice profit. That 
was five years ago. She has since made from $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year in the business.” 

Mark you, there is no word. of frog culture in this 
yarn. According to the story, she merely shot and 
marketed wild frogs. Do I believe it? No, my child, 
frogs do not attain maturity in a year, nor in four years. 
A marsh of 20 acres, where no frogging had been done 
by man or woman, might yield 30 adult frogs rer acre, 
or 600 pairs of legs. These might weigh 4oz. per pair, 
or 15olbs., which at 40 cents per lb. would yield $60, and 
this seems to be a liberal estim te. At Blackford’s frogs 
retail for 40c.@$1 per lb., according to season, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that 40 cents 1s a fair price to 
the shipper. A little arithmetic is sometimes good to 
look at. Miss Selden should have marketed 3.750lbs. 
of frogs to harvest $1,500, and as it takes a large frog to 
dress 40z., she must have gathered in her first year at 
least 15,000 frogs from her 20 acres, which would allow 
about two and a quarter frogs to 1 sq. ft., which is a more 
liberal allowance of frogs than I remember to have 
seen. 

There is something wrong in the figures of the Press, 
or in mine. But facts are what we want when we go 
out for them, and in the interest of truth it is desira- 
ble that either Miss Selden or some one who knows the 
facts about the frog farm at Friendship, N. J.. if there 
is such a place, write a plain, unvarnished* tale about this 
frog story and put all such skeptics as the writer on the 
way to believe in “frog farms.” I will see that a copy 
of Forest AND STREAM containing this article goes to 
Miss Selden, with a letter calling attention to it. Until 
then we rest. 

Mr. J. H. Mclilree, Assistant Commissioner of the 
Northwest Mounted Police, writes: “In Forrest AND 
*StreAM of Sept. 10 you told us something about frogs, 
and therein say: ‘The frog is a solitary animal, never in 
the company of another, except in the spring of the 
year. I saw something so opposed to that statement 
that you might like to hear about it. While grouse 
shooting in the Cypress Hills. a range about 40 miles 
north of the goth parallel, and about due north from Fort 
Assineboine, Mont., toward the end of September, we 
always rested for an hour or two at one of the numer- 
ous springs to be found all over the hills. These springs 
are found well up to the heads of all the coulees running 
into the hills, and are all ice-cold. Around the springs 
and the little creeks formed by them, as long as they ran 
above the ground, were literally myriads of frogs. They 
were 3 to 4in. in length and were green, with dark spots 
on the back. They were in such numbers that there 
was.a leaping mass in front of us as we walked, and it 
was hard to keep them out of the springs long enough to 

et water. If I had read your article previously, I would 

ve taken particular notice of them as to description, 
and also what they were feeding on. Pardon me, as a 
stranger,” etc. 
here is nothing to pardon. I thank Mr. Mclllree 
for the letter, from which I will again quote, for it gives 
chance for an explanation. His adventure with the: frogs 
shows that I should have added to my statement the 
words: “Or when about to bed in the springs for win- 
ter.” In the lakes and rivers the frogs bed in the mud 
singly, as a rule, but the last of September above par- 
all must warn froggie that winter is near and that 
he had better seek the springs, where there is an even 
temperature all winter, and I have seen a dozen taken 
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from a spring in winter, but it is temperature, and not 
sociability, that leads them to congregate in this way. 
That is the only answer I can give my correspondent. 


Spring Shooting. l 

In the same letter Mr. MclIllree writes: “I have read 

ForEsT AND STREAM from its very early days, and have 
gathered much useful information from its pages. I have 
been knocking about the Northwest Territories for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and have seen the buffalo and 
ether large game disappear, to my sorrow. We have 
nothing much left now, unless one goes far north, but a 
few deer and antelope, with some sheep and goats in 
the mountains. We stop spring shooting at ducks the 
coming year, and I would like to see it stopped every- 
where. By reason of our climate, the duck season is 
short; it begins Aug. 23, and they are virtually gone by 
the end of October, and in some years earlier. . Then they 
are continually shot at south of us until they return in 
April to breed. By what I read in Forest anp STREAM 
it takes a lot of ducks to satisfy some men, and it is a 
mystery how the supply holds out.. We do not shoot 
snipe in the spring here, but down your way I read that 
they are then slaughtered by the thousand.” 

Here is a sermon in a few words, and they are words 
of wisdom. If there is to be any game left in the year 
1925, we must stop shooting it on its spring migration 
to the breeding grounds, when every pair of birds is 
ready to go to housekeeping and bring us a flock in the 
fall. Wherever moose, elk or deer are protected the 
close time covers the season of rut to the weaning of 
the fawns. Any change of these times- would mean de- 
struction to the animals. Why hesitate to apply the same 
principle to all game? 

I have seen the prairies covered with buffalo as far as 
the eye could see; the wood so full of the passenger 
pigeon that they broke great limbs from trees, while 
hogs below fattened on the wounded. I have seen flights 
of ducks on the Mississippi that darkened the air, and 
have flushed a score of ruffed grouse in a day within 
sound of the town clocks of Albany, N. Y. . 

Where is all this wealth of game now? Consider the 
fact and the question before reading the answer. 

The hide-hunter sent a dozen riflemen to follow a herd 
of buffalo, and only let their horses graze when the buf- 
falo fed. They had a wagon-load of ammunition follow- 
ing. The shooters kept on the flank of that herd for 
weeks until it was shot to death. ‘Then came a wagon- 
train of skinners, who took only hides and tongues, and 
there ended the American bison. I speak of what I have 
seen, for I was on the plains of Kansas from 1857 to 1860, 
and have seen many thousands of carcasses festering in 
the sun and polluting the air for miles. Once I 
went on a buffalo hunt and killed one animal, when I 
sickened at the comer.” 

The wild pigeon has gone, and it went suddenly. There 
has been an attempt to prove that its food failed; that the 
beech-nut no longer grew in quantities to supply the bird 
with food. If that was so, a few would have survived, 
but I say it was netting the birds in the nesting season for 
trap shooting that exterminated the wild pigeon. Come 
down on me, all you trap shooters of twenty years ago; 
show that I don’t know the first thing about wild pig- 
eons; call me names, if you will, and I will ignore per- 
sonal abuse and give you facts straight from the shoul- 
der. My days for physical fighting are past, yet I con- 
fess to liking a “scrap,” and have some mental courage 
left. 

Of the great flocks of ducks, geese, pelicans, sandhill 
cranes and other birds which went down the Mississippi 
in my time, much less than half a century ago, there are 
but a few left where I used to shoot, according to my 
friend, Judge Seaton, of Potosi, Wis. 

It is many years since I have shot in the spring, and 
I will never do it again. The time has come to prohibit 
it in every State, but in the New York Legislature the 
members from Long Island will vote for any sort of 
law provided that the island is excepted from its pro- 
visions, and the members from other parts who want 
the Long Island votes on other questions give in to 
them. The laymen and market shooters thus carry the 
day and shoot in the spring. 


Fish Poison Again. 


A man in Millville, N. J., writes: ‘Your article on 
Skates in Forest AND STREAM of, Dec. 17 had an item 
in it about poison from fish wounds. Next day after 
reading it I heard of a singular case, which you might 
wish to record, as it is a curious one. A friend, with 
whom I was discussing the matter, told me that a man 
called “Sailor Jack,” living at Bayside, had been stung 
by an eel and was blind. Of course, I knew that an eel 
has no sting, but to look up the matter I went to Bayside 
and found the man. His right name is William Edger- 
ton, and he lives by fishing. The case was not a recent 
one. It happened early in September, and this is the 
story, divested of his English. He was skinning a large 
eel and the fish in its strugghes struck him in his right 
eye. The blow was, of course, painful, but he thought 
it would pass off, and kept on with his work, with one 
good eye and the other streaming tears. 

“In about a week the smarting had given way to an 
aching pain, and he could not see with that eye. He 
asked medical advice and the doctor diagnosed the 
case as one of ‘cataract, but it grew so fast and was so 
painful that on hearing the story of the man the physi- 
cian concluded that slime from the eel’s tail, impacted 
on the pupil, was the cause of the trouble. Did you 
ever hear of such a case?” 

I can truthfully affirm that I never did. It “beats all 
my goin’ a-fishin’.” I’ve “skun” many a thousand eels 
in boyhood days and have seen the pelts taken off from 
more thousands, but never met a case like this. I hope 
that Mr. Mitchell will let us know how the case ends; at 

resent the man seems to be not only blind in one eye, 

t is suffering. Observations of all such cases should be 
put on record, and I am glad to get them. No man need 
apologize for writing me such things because he is a 

sonal stranger. If he has a thing of interest and hes- 
itates about making it known to the editor, I will digest 


* See sketch of Amos Decker in “Men I Have Fished With,” 
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his facts, and if worth printing will put them in concrete 
form, as in this case. Many men distrust their “liter- 
ary style,” and fear to write what they know or have 
seen. As Mr. Mitchell is one of this class I told him, as 
I have told hundreds of others: Shoot that bugbear of 
“literary style;” if you have anything to tell, just write 
it in your own way; the editor is the man whose duty it 
is to straighten the kinks out of your grammar, spelling, 
faulty sentences and to “blue-pencil” all ornamental and 
unnecessary lines in your story according to his ideas. 

With that same “blue pencil” he has killed what I 
thought to be most brilliant-jokes; he, in his reading, 
didn’t catch the point—but we must all submit to the 
editor—even if-I have a personal dislike to his “blue pen- 
cil.” The editor and the proof-reader are at their daily 
grind and are not always in sympathy with the writer’s 
thought; imagine Ruskin, Emerson, Byron and the great 
writers of the past subjected to revision by an editor and 
a proof-reader! 


Charles Hallock. 


The perennial and ever-blooming Hallock, long may he 
wave and bloom, writes me from the South, where he 
finds life more enjoyable than in the frigid northeastern 
part of Minnesota, where he went in his younger days 
and built the town which is named for him. Charles 
was, and still is, full of vim, but the day has passed when 
he and I could do forty miles a day on snowshoes, and 
our ambition to do it has died out. He writes me from 
Fayetteville, N. C., that he has found a delightful win- 
ter home among the pines in the southeastern part of that 
State, and urges me to join him, if for a week only, any 
time between now and May. He enthuses over the climate 
and says: ‘The water is cool, sparkling and delightful,” 
but makes no mention of the tokay, scuppernong and other 
things which flow in the hills of North Carolina. He tells 
of tramps after game that he should write to Forest AND 
STREAM, and of his successes in that line. All this is 
mentioned here to let his numerous friends know where 
he is, and that he is as well and happy as ever, capable 
of carrying his years like a man who has spent much of 
his life in the open air, for Hallock, like more of us, is not 
a spring chicken, but there is a lot of good leather in 
his physique. 


Habits of Trout. 


To the old questions: “Do the sun move?” and “Do 
a trout take a fly with his tail?” I have a new one. It 
comes from central New York in this shape: “Are trout 
as numerous in the outlet as in the inlet of a lake, where 
there is one of each? This refers to such a lake as 
Cranberry, in the Adirondacks, about the month of 
August. Some contend that when a trout runs up stream 
to spawn she does not return, and that in August they 
are moving up from below the lake. I would like to know 
how this would affect the fishing fifteen to eighteen miles 
below, say at Cranberry.” 

While I have fished most of the Adirondack region, I 
never got over in the northwestern part where Cranberry 
Lake lies. In a general way it hardly seems that a trout 
would drop back fifteen miles from the spawning ground 
after once starting for it. But, while individual trout in 
that elevated region may move to the spawning beds in 
August, there are others which will not start for a month 
later, for these fish do not all spawn in the same month. 
Again, there are barren trout which do not need to 
run up to the gravel beds, and they may move from the 
outlet to get warmer spring water if the outlet is cold. 
Some trout spawn only once in two years, and these are 
the “barren” ones mentioned. There are years when 
domestic animals are barren; hunters find a barren doe 
the best venison, and when in the West I found that a 
barren cow buffalo was the fattest and juiciest of all. 
These animals may not have been permanently barren, but 
just skipped a year. Trout are often barren, but whether 
any of them are permanently so or not I cannot say. Who 
knows? I made experiments in this direction, but they 
were not continued to the point of having a decided opin- 
ion on the following points. Some trout spawn in suc- 
cessive years; some skip a year. This much I know, but 
whether there are trout that are permanently barren I do 
not know. 

My knowledge is mainly from trout bred and reared in 
confinement, where they can be well under observation 
and marked individuals can be kept track of, but I have 
taken trout in August in the Adirondacks which gave no 
sign of developing their eggs, while in June I have found 
eggs so far advanced that an angler who was not a fish- 
culturist would consider them nearly ripe. All these 
things enter into the question of the habits of trout, and 
in my opinion: tend to show that there is no hard and fast 
rule which impels every trout to follow a rigid custom oi 
its fellows. We are too apt to think that one individual 
of a species is like all others. As there is what we call 
“individuality” among men, so there is among animals. 
The owner of a dozen dogs knows the character of each 
one, and no two are alike, even if of the same breed. A 
shepherd knows the face of each of his sheep, and as they 
differ so do their characters. When a boy I kept cage 
birds as pets, and knew the faces of my different bobo- 
links and “yellow birds.” As faces differ, so character 
differs, and I have seen trout of the same age, bred in the 
same troughs and ponds, on the same food, that at four 
years old showed different facial characters. A boy’s face 
is like a girl’s, it takes time to develop character, and— 
but this is degenerating into a lecture on physiognomy. 


More Dreams. 


Mr. C. L. Whitman writes from New Brunswick as 
follows: “In your article of Nov. 5 you wonder if others 
are afflicted like yourself in their dreams, and try to shoot 
game with a gun which will not go off. I am a fellow 
sufferer in this manner. Hundreds of easy shots at 
moose, bear and deer have come to me in dreams and I 
would pull at the trigger until it seemed as if it would 
break, but the gun would not go off. For a score of 
years after the Mexican war, where I was behind a gun, 
there was the same dream disappointment in shooting 
‘greasers.’ Like yourself, I thought it peculiar, but I see 
by what others say: it is a common thing. I have read 
Forest AND StrEAM from the first number, and every 
number, and hope you will * * *.” Here the taffy was 
so thick that the letter was “balled up.” 


~ out flat-footed in favor of fishways in dams. 
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“Calm and peaceful be thy dreams,” comrade, and may 
you have none more frightful than those you tell of, and 


may you enjoy Forest AND STREAM for many years to 
come. se 


A Female Grilse. 


CAMPBELLTON, N. B.—Editor Forest and Stream: As 
you well know, my dear father was credited with writing 
some very interesting articles upon fish and game life. 
He possessed a great deal of practical knowledge, and 
knew whereof he spoke, and it just occurred to me that 
the information I am about to convey to you would, I am 
sure, have been most interesting and surprising to him 
were he now living. 

I have spent twenty-two years in the service of the 
Dominion Government, part of the time as officer on that 
king of rivers, the Restigouche, under my father’s train- 
ing; but for many years past I have been engaged in the 
piscicultural branch, and have operated many of the 
hatcheries in the Dominion, and think I am safe in stating 
that I handle and manipulate more salmon annually than 
any other man in America. The point I wish to make, 
however, is this, that in all my experience, and that of 
my father, I never saw nor heard of a female grilse in any 
of our rivers emptying into the Atlantic Ocean. The 
theory generally advanced is that the female does not 
mature and is not ready to propagate until the fourth year 
of her existence. But while manipulating some 400 or 500 
salmon at St. Johns, N. B., this year, I. for the first 
time handled two female grilse averaging about 3lbs. in 
weight, both yielding eggs. Still a greater curio, how- 
ever, was an adult salmon possessing the organs of both 
sexes, yielding both eggs and milt simultaneously. I took 
about 1,000 eggs from this individual fish, fertilizing them 
with the milt from the same specimen. These eggs are 
now in the breeding trough at the Restigouche Hatchery. 
The results will be closely watched, and may introduce 
into the Restigouche a new and very interesting species of 
salmon. This wonderful specimen of fish was sent to 
Prof. E. E. Prince, Dominion Commissioner of Fisheries, 
Ottawa, for scientific investigation. 

The hatchery is filled to its utmost capacity, and truly 
this has been a wonderful season on the Restigouche. Fish 
and game in abundance. It may well be called the sports- 
man’s paradise. Certain New York parties have made 
as many as four trips to the fishing preserves and hunting 
grounds this season. One gentleman alone spent oyer 
$3,000 for guides, etc., on the river. When the new Reésti- 
gouche and Western Railway, which is now being built 
from Campbellton, N. B., through a pristine wildertiéss 
to a point on the upper St. John River, is complete, it will 
open up the finest fish and game country in the world, and 
bring the tourists and sportsmen of Boston and New 
York within twelve or fourteen hours’ ride of the Resti- 
gouche. ALEXANDER Mowat. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Ice Fishing. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 31.—State Warden J. T. Ellarson, of 
Wisconsin, hands out an opinion from Assistant Attorney 
C. E. Whelan on ice fishing with hook and line in the 
State of Wisconsin, which goes on to say that the law 
does not contemplate the use of more thap five lines to 
one man, or one hook to one line, and does not allow a 
line to remain set during the absence of the owner. This 
may affect a certain sort of fishing in Wisconsin rather 
severely. A great deal of market fishing is done on the 
ice in that State each winter. It is the peculiar feature of 
this form of work that it carries its own detection with it. 


Michigan Fish Ladders. 
Fish Commissioner H. W. Davis, of Michigan, comes 
“Tt is use- 
less,” says he, “and only waste of money, to stock streams 


with fish if there are dams with no means for fish to get 
over them.” These are words of wisdom. 


From the Blackfeet. 


Mr. J. W. Schultz, very well known to all Forest AND 
StrEAM readers through his communications ~from the 
Blackfeet reservation in Montana, is visiting a while in 
Chicago with friends. Mr. Schultz, it may be remem- 
bered, was the host of myself and Mr. McChesney on our 
sheep hunt a couple of years ago. We had a rather weird 
hunt then in some respects. We made a littlé side-hunt 
and carried out a small lodge, which we put up on the 
upper Two Medicine Lake. This lodge we left standing 
when we returned to the main camp, and old John Mon- 
roe said that he would gc out and bring it in some time. 
He has never yet been able to find it, as he was not with 
us, and we could not direct him very closely. I suppose 
the little lodge is standing out there yet somewhere in the 
pine woods, and no doubt at this date buried a dozen 
feet beneath the snow. 

Another little incident of our trip was mentioned in 
the story I wrote of it at the time. I borrowed one of old 
John Monroe’s big steel traps and set it for a mountain 
lion, which had been eating up one of our sheep car- 
casses. John was not with me when I set the trap, and 
as we had to leave that country very suddenly when the 
team came in, I could not go out and get the trap. I told 
him where I had left it set, and though he never ex- 
pected to find the trap, he said he would go out and try. 
A little later, as he told Mr. Schultz, he did go out, and 
found where the trap had been. Something had gotten 
into the trap and marched off with it, just as I supposed 





would be the case. I had put a good heavy clog on the ° 


trap, and John followed the trail of the clog quite a way 
down the mountain side, but finally lost it, it being some 
days old. I have no doubt whatever that I caught old 
Pahkukkus himself, and my only regret is that I was not 
there to land him, for he surely had made us plenty of 
trouble. : 

Mr. Schultz tells me that our old Forest anp STREAM 
friend, Billy Jackson, continues in very bad heaith and 
cannot go hunting. This is news which no Forest AND 
SrreaM reader will like to hear. I presume every one at 
the Sportsmen’s Exposition at the year of the (Forest anp 
Srream) Indian camp will remember the Indian baby, 
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Natdye, Billy's daughter. This lively youngster -is now 
quite a girl, and there are two other Natdyes at Billy’s 
place, both younger than she. 

Jack Monroe, another Forest AND STREAM familiar, “is 
very well, and every once in a while goes out and kills a 
mountain lion or so just to keep his hand in. 


Funny World. 


This is surely a plenty funny world. One day twelve 
years ago I was out at Hutchison, Kan., and I wanted to 
go fishing, and I had no fishing companion. There was a 
tall and nice looking young stranger in town whose name 
was F. V. Dunham, and somehow we struck up an ac- 
quaintance and went fishing together, going over to a 
clear, swift little stream, known as the Ninnescah River. 
We caught about a bushel of great big sunfish, which we 
were told made the only fish supply of the stream. At 
last I told Mr. Dunham that it looked to me as though 
there might be bass in that creek. I put on a little spoon 
hook and almost at once caught two bass, nice little fel- 
lows, which made a lot of fun. I took several other bass 
during the day, and we had a lovely trip, which I remem- 
ber even to-day. I did not, however, remember Mr. Dun- 
ham; and I was a good deal puzzled when a little while 
ago a tall, dark and handsome young man approached me 
here in Chicago and asked me if my name was not 
Hough. In brief, I found that this was Mr. Dunham 
whom I had not seen for a dozen years. He now repre- 
sents the North Chicago Street Railroad Company in an 
important business capacity and is successful and pros- 
perous. Meantime he has been to Central America as 
an engineer, and has had a great many interesting ex- 
periences in his busy life. Yet he has never forgotten that 
day on the little Ninnescah, out in Kansas, and it seems he 
had never forgotten me, although I was not so accurate 
with my memory. Now wasn't that a nice little experi- 
ence? And isn’t this a funny world? E. Hoven. 

1200 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, Il. 





Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Jan. 18.—Logansport, Ind.—North Central Indiana Poultry As- 
sociation’s bench show. Sol. D. Brandt, Sec’y. 

Jan. 19-21.—New Orleans, La.—New Orleans Fox Terrier Club’s 
show. Wm. Le Monnier, Sec’y. 

Feb. 8-11.—Milwaukee, Wis.—-Bench show for the benefit of the 
Wisconsin training school for nurses. FE. J. Meisenheimer, Sec’y. 

Feb. 21-24.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty- 
third annual show. Jas. Mortimer, Sec'y and Supt. 

aren 7-10.—Grand_ Rapids, Mich.—Butterfly Association’s bench 
show. 





Miss Grace H. Griswold, Sec’y. 
March 14-17.—St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Kennel Club’s show. 
March 21-24.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s show. 


April 4-7.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club’s bench 
show. James Mortimer, Manager. 

Nov. 22-24.—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. 5S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Jan. 16.—Bakersfield, Cal.—Field trials of the Pacific Coast Field 
Trials Club. J. Kilgarif, Sec’y. Ww. B 


Jan. 18.—West Point, Miss.—U. S. F. T. C. winter trials. 
Stafford, Sec’y. 

Jan. 23.—West Point, Miss.—Champion Field Trials Association’s 
fourth annual trials. 

Feb. 6.—Madison, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s third annual 
trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y.. 


Westminster Show. 


THe twenty-third annual dog show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club will be held at Madison’Square Garden, New 
York, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Feb. 
21, 22, 23 and 24. 

The judges are: 

Miss A. H. Whitney—St. 
land dogs. 

John Davidson—Bloodhounds, deerhounds, greyhounds, 
foxhounds, Chesapeake Bay dogs, pointers and setters. 

Reginald F. Mayhew—Mastiffs, collies, Old English 
sheep dogs, bull terriers, fox terriers, Airedale terriers. 

J. Blackburn Miller—Great Danes (deutsche ‘doggen). 

Edward L. Kraus—Russian wolfhounds (borzois). 

H. K. Bloodgood—Spaniels (except toys). 

John H. Matthews—Bull dogs (except French). 

John R. Buchan—French bull dogs. 

Frederiek G. Davis—Boston terriers. 

George B. Post, Jr.—Beagles. 

G. Muss-Arnolt—Dachshunde and Basset hounds. 

Oscar W. Donner—Irish terriers. 

Dr. M. H. Cryer—Dalmatians, poodles, all terriers (ex- 
cpi Airedale, bull, fox and Irish terriers), pugs, whip- 
pets, schipperkes, Pomeranians, Italian greyhounds and 
miscellaneous. 

The premium list is now ready, and will be sent on 
application by Superintendent James Mortimer, 1123 
Broadway. Entries will close Feb. 6. 

The prize list is most generous. Nine pages of the 
premium list are taken up with specials, distributed in 
various breeds. The classification this year is as follows: 

Puppy Classes——For dogs over six months old and 
under twelve months old on Feb. 21, 1899. 

Novice Classes.—For dogs never having won a first 
prize at any recognized show, wins in the puppy classes 
excepted. 

Limit Classes.--For dogs never having won four first 
prizes at any recognized shows, wins in the puppy and 
novice classes excepted. 

Qpen Classes—-For all dogs of any age over six 
months. No prize winner being debarred from com- 
peiing. 

Team Classes.—For teams of four dogs belonging to 
the same exhibitor, each of which must be entered in at 
least one class for which it is eligible. The dogs com- 
posing team need not be named at time of entry, but sim- 
ply as Mr. ——'s team. In team classes the whole of the 
entry fees will go to the winner. Entry fee, $5, as in all 
other classes. 

There will be winners’ classes for each sex in the fol- 
lowing breeds, namely: Bloodhounds, mastiffs, St. Ber- 
nards (rough), St. Bernards (smooth), Great Danes 


Bernards and Newfound- 
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Russian wolfhounds, greyhounds, pointers, lish set- 
ters, Lrish setters, Gordon setters, field spaniels, cocker 
spaniels, collies, poodles (curly), bull dogs, bull terriers, 
French bull dogs, Boston terriers, les, Dachshunde, 
fox terriers (smooth), fox terriers (wire haired), Irish 
terriers and pugs. : 

Poodles (corded), Airedale terriers, Scottish terriers 
and Black and Tan terriers will have one winners’ class 
for both sexes. : 

Owing to the lack of support, the committee have 
thought proper to exclude field trial classes for pointers; 
English, Irish and Gordon setters, but such classes will 
be opened if a sufficient number of entries, five in each 
class, are guaranteed. . 

The scale of prizes runs $20, $15, and $10 for first in 
various breeds and classes, $10 and $5 for seconds and sil- 
ver medals and $5 for thirds. The classes number 292. 
There is every prospect of an exhibition which will main- 
tain the prestige of Westminster Show as the leading 
event of its kind in the world. 


Special Prizes for Field Dogs. 


Pointers. 


The Pointer Club of America offers the following special prizes, 
open to members only: 

The American Field cup, value $100, presented by Dr. N. Rowe, 
for the best pointer in the show; to be won three times by the 
same exhibitor before becoming his absolute property. 

The Brokaw challenge cup, value $100, presented by W. G. 
Brokaw, Esq., for the best heavy-weight dog. 

The Brokaw challenge cup, value $100, presented by W. G. 
Brokaw, Esq., for the best heavy-weight bitch. 

The Brokaw challenge cup, value $100, presented by W. G. 
Brokaw, Esq., for the best light-weight dog. 

The Brokaw challenge cup, value $100, 
Brokaw, Esq., for the best light-weight bitc 

The Brokaw challenge cups are to be competed for annually at 
the Westminster Kennel Club shows, and must be won three 
times by the same exhibitor before becoming his absolute property. 

$10 for the best heavy-weight dog, $10 for the best heavy-weight 
hitch, $10 for the best light-weight dog, $10 for the best light- 
weight bitch. 


en by W. G. 


Beagles. 

The National Beagle Club of America offers a gold medal for the 
best beagle; a silver*medal for the best beagle of the opposite 
sex to the winner of the gold medal; a bronze medal for the best 
beagle in the field trial class. 

The Hempstead Beagles offer through the National Beagle Club 
of America the Pickhardt cup for the best beagle bred by the 
exhibitor. Cup to be competed for annually at the Westminster 
Kennel Club shows, and must be won three times before becoming 
the absolute property of the winner. Individual ‘prize of $10 in 
money or plate added. Open to all, 

J. x Kernochan, Esq., offers the Juvenile challenge plate for 
the best beagle in the puppy class exhibited by a member of the 
National Beagle Club of America. Plate to be competed for an- 
nually at the Westminster Kennel Club shows, and must be won 
three times before becoming the absolute property of the winner. 
Individuai shield added. 

The above special prizes, with the exception of the Pickhardt cup, 
are open to members of the club only. 


Premium List for Field Dogs. 


Pointers. - 
Puppies, dogs and bitches: $10, $5, silver medal. 


66. 

67. Novice, dogs: $10, $5, silver medal. 
68. Limit, dogs under 55lbs.: $20, $10, $5. 
69. Limit, dogs 55Ibs. and over: $20, $10, $6. 
70. Open, dogs under 55lbs.: $20, $10, $6. 
71. Open, dogs 55Ibs. and over: $20, $10, $5. 


2. Novice, bitches: $10, $5, silver medal. 


73., Limit, bitches under 5SO0lbs.: $20, $10, $5. 

74. Limit, bitches 5S0Ibs. and over: $20, $10, $5. 

7%. Open, bitches under 50lbs.: $20, $10, $5. 

76. Open, bitches 50lbs. and over: $20, $10, $5. 

Ti. Team class, best exhibit of four: Entrance fees. 

English Setters. 

7k. Puppies, dogs and bitches: $10, $5, silver medal. 

7). Novice, dogs: $10, $, silver medal. 

80. Limit, dogs: $20, $10, $5. 

81. Open, dogs: $20, $10, $5. 

82. Novice, bitches: $10, $5, silver medal. 

83. Limit, bitches: $20, $10, 

84. Open, bitches: $20, $10, $5. 

85. Team class, best exhibit of four: Entrance fees. 

Irish Setters. 

86. Novice, dogs: $10, $5, silver medal. 

87. Limit, dogs: $20, $10, $5. 

88. Open, dogs: $20, $10, 35. 

89. Novice, bitches: $10, $5, silver medal. 

9. Limit, bitches: $20, $10, $6. 

91. Open, bitches: $20, $10, $5. 

92. ‘Team class, best exhibit of four: Entrance fees. 

Gordon Setters. 

93. Novice, dogs: $10, $5, silver medal. 

94. Limit, dogs: $20, $10, $5. 

%. Open dogs: $20, $10, $5. 

%. Novice, bitches: $10, $5, silver medal. 

97. Limit, bitches: $20, $10, $5. 

98. Open, bitches: $20, $10, $5. 

9. Team Class, best exhibit of four: Entrance fees. 

Beagles. 

201. Puppies, dogs and bitches: $10, $5, silver medal. 

202. Novice, dogs: $10, $5, silver medal. 

203. Limit, dogs not exceeding 13in.: $15, $10, $5. 

204. Limit, dogs over 13 and not exceeding 1bin.: $15, $10, $5. 

205. Open, dogs: $15, $10, $5. 

206. Novice, bitches: $10, $5, silver medal. - 

207. Limit, bitches not exceeding 13in.: $15, $10, $5. 

208. Limit, bitches over 13 and not exceeding lbin.: $15, $10, $5. 

209. Open, bitches: $15, $10, $5. 

210. Field trial class, dogs and bitches that have been placed 
at any public field trial in the United States or Canada: $15, $10, $5.. 


211. Team class, best exhibit of four: Entrance fees. 


= i 


Sport. 


Dayton, O., Dec. 29.—Sport passed from this life beforz 
his days of usefulness should have been accomplished. 
He was the victim of circumstances and his friends. His 
decline dated from an unlucky day, upon which he went 
hunting with his friends, the boys, and was accidentally hi: 
by a stone intended for a rabbit. Notwithstanding every 
effort of his master, he steadily grew worse until it be- 
came necessary, in order to be humane, to use the quieting 
influence of chloroform 

Sport's death leaves a vacancy in the society in which 
he moved, among whom he had no enemy. He possessed 
more than the average intelligence accorded to dogs, and 
was faithful and kind to the greatest degree. He came 
into the world a rollicking, fun-loving cross between 2 
high bred Irish setter and a spirited well formed pointer ; 
the combination not only gave him the despised yellow 
coat, but he also inherited the solid substantial body of 
his dad and the nerve and “go” of his mother. From 
the time he was able to run he became the constant com- 
panion of his master on the wheel. This developed his 
muscles to such a degree that he was invincible when it 
came to 2 scrap, even with a much larger antagonist, and 
with him, as with al! noble natures; he never stooped to 
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meanness, never abused a little dog and never sought a 


quarrel. 

Some of his feats showing endurance and speed -will 
compare with the performance of any of his kind. He 
once ran over a hilly bicycle course of eight miles in 
thirty-two minutes; at another time he made forty-four 
miles in four hours; and from these trips he came in seem- 
ingly as fresh as wheri he went out. His speed was always 
a matter of wonder on account of his weight, which was 
65lbs. As a watch dog he was superb, and took care of 
the house with rare discrimination. Those who had busi- 
ness were never molested, but those whom he did not 
know were stopped until permission was given to enter 
the house by some of its inmates. There will be dogs of 
more value, but there never will be a dog to gain and hold 
a stronger place in the affections of his master and his 
friends. Chie 


Curing the Grippe. 


In Rowland Robinson’s story of Danvis Folks, Sam 
Lovel’s method of curing Peltier is as follows: “I’m 
a-goin’ tu take Peltier a fox huntin’. I believe ’f I c’n git 
him int’rested in ’t an’ hev him kill a fox er tew, it ‘Il git 
him over mopin’ and homin’ himself to death arter that 
misible gal.” 

A few days since I was laid up to a certain extent with 
an attack of the grippe. After trying for a couple of days 
and with no apparent effect a remedy which was advised, I 
told the members of my family that the best thing I could 
do would be to go out with my dog, take a good tramp, 
kill a fox and cure myself. I was assured that such 
proceedings would be very risky. Nevertheless I put it 
into practice. 

Yesterday we had quite a thaw, making crust enough on 
the snow to hold up a dog, and this morning it began 
snowing about 8 o’clock. It is somewhat uncertain about 
starting a fox on such a day, and I thought I would wait 
until noon before going out. About 10 o'clock one of my 
neighbors passed and told me that he had seen where a 
fox had just crossed the’ road about 150yds. from my 
house. I took dog and gun and started, and after follow- 
ing the track half a mile or so, the dog jumped the fox. 
I found the traveling very much harder than I anticipated. 
In the fields and open pastures the crust held me up fair- 
ly, but in the woods and sprout-land, I would go in at 
times over my knees. The old dog worked like a ma- 
chine, driving the fox steadily something over four hours. 
The fox would circle about in certain places two or three 
times, but by the time I got there he had left. I kept on 
wallowing along, and was soon perspiring very freely. It 
was a disagreeable day to be out, and was snowing fast. 
My gun was covered with snow and ice; my gloves were 
wet and both my boots had more or less snow inside. At 
length, after going out of hearing twice, the dog drove the 
fox back into a piece of sprout-land, and he began to 
circle about, and I killed him. It was an old dog fox, but 
he had had about all the run he wanted on such a day, 
head and tail were both down when I saw him coming. 
I got the fox, and I feel as though I had lost the grippe. 

C. M. Stark. 


Dunaarton, N. H., Jan. 6. 


Points and Flushes. 


The New England Kennel Club’s bench show will be 
held April 4 to 7. Mr. James Mortimer will manage the 
-show. A liberal premium list wiil be offered. 











Canoeing. 


A Few Stray Leaves from the Log 
: of the Frankie. 


On the Wabash. 


IV. 


It was not a good place for the shore tent; so we de- 
cided to sleep in the canoes. So as soon as we had 
looked the ground over the canoes were drawn up on 
the bank and unloaded, and the beds made up in them 
and the tents erected over them; and after we had smoked 
a couple of pipes or’ so around Dave's little blaze of a 
camp-fire—Dave would have a fire, not considering the 
stove sufficiently camp-like; so at every camp he built 
himself a separate fire and roasted himself around it 
and choked in its smoke to his heart’s content—we 
turned in for the night. 

It was with many misgivings that I worked myself 
slowly and carefully into bed in the little 4ft.x18in. 
cockpit of my canoe, and the feat was not accomplished 
without some little difficulty, for I had to work my two 
feet about 2ft. under the forward deck before I could 
find room for the rest of my anatomy; and even after 
I had gotten myself as comfortably disposed of as cir- 
cumstances would permit, I felt very much as though 
I was laid out in a cheap, ill-fitting coffin, and found 
myself just about as comfortable. While I didn’t ex- 
actly have to get up and go out of doors to turn over, the 
feat was a delicate and difficult one to accomplish; and 
required both time and patience. As the pine floor 
boards of my canoe were not long in making ‘them- 
selves manifest through my blankets, it is needless to 
say the operation required to be performed with tolerable 
irequency; and as I was invariably waked up at each 
performance, it may be readily inferred that I did not 
get much sleep that night 

Dave, on the other hand, in his 8ft. cockpit, with its 
high hatches giving him plenty of room for his feet and 
lower limbs, slept like a log all night, and turned out in 
the morning as fresh as a daisy: We also found his 
large, roomy cockpit, with its easily removable yet aoe 
tight hatches infinitely handier and more convenient for 
purposes of packing and ene than my narrow little 
4it. well; and long before this cruise was ended I regis- 
tered a resolution to fit the Frankie with a cockpit of 
similar dimensjons before cruising in her again. 

V. 
4 


The river was the finest we had yet had being Sroad, 
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swift, and full of easy rapids, down which the water 
swung with a power and force not heretofore experi- 
enced. The rapids were partjculafly fine around the 
bend, past. the old town of Lewisburg, ending half a 
mile below in a pretty stiff fall over an irregular stone 
fish dam, which we shot successfully at the only available 
point—just at the left of the big boulder forming the 
lowest point of the dam, which, as is usual in such 
structures, was shaped like a V, with the apex down 
stream. 

The river swept in a strong, swift flow around the two 
or three picturesque rocky islands clustered at the head 
of the backset from the big dam just above Logansport, 
flowing like a sheet of transparent varnish over the 
golden sand and gravel a foot and a half below, and we 
were shot far out on the broad, lake-like bosom of the 
backset before the effect of the strong current was lost. 
We had been dreading this backset, as it was said to be 
seven miles long, but it proved to be not more than half 
that distance, and we made most of it under sail. A 
heavy rainstorm, which had been following us all the 
morning, overtook us while we were working our way 
through the backset, but our waterproofs kept us dry 
for a while, until finally the old “gossamer” which I had 
thought good enough to do for this trip gave way all 
at once in the midst of a very hard downpour, and I 
was soon thoroughly drenched and chilled; so we made 
a landing near a farmhouse and pitched the tent on a 
nice grassy shelf overlooking the water, the while the 
rain came down furiously, and I changed my wet garments, 
while Dave foraged for fuel. He soon returned with 
an armful of corn cobs from a nearby stable, and we put 
up the stove in the tent and had a good hot dinner. It 
rained steadily for three hours, and we stayed here until 
5 o'clock. Our tent proved perfectly tight, and we were 
snug and comfortable, while outside the wind howled 
past and the rain dashed against the side and roof of the 
tent in sheets. We had intended utilizing some.of our 
spare time in writing. some letters, but before we had 
gotten our “after-dinner dishes” out of the way the 
farmer—near whose house we had camped, and who 
had been very kind and obliging to ts—paid us a visit, 
followed by one of his kids, then another and another 
until our little 6X7 tent was crowded; and when finally 
the family dog arrived I thought it was time to resume 
the cruise, the rain having passed over some time since. 
So the tent was taken down and repacked, and we re- 
embarked and pushed off. As we shoved out from the 
bank the old lady was observed bearing down on the 
camp. ; 

On reaching the dam the canoes were portaged around 
the head gates into the mill race on the left bank, down 
which we dropped for 1ooyds., when we portaged back 
into the river again. We found that the river had risen 
a foot or more since the rain, and was coming up rapidly, 
with the prospect of a 4 or 5ft. rise. We also found a 
long series of fine rapids before us, with plenty of water, 
and in a few minutes we passed the head of Biddle’s 
Island and landed in front of Logansport, where Dave 
went up in town after some supplies, while I remained 
in my canoe to watch the boats. I speedily had a group 
of wondering boys and men on hand in spite of the rain, 
which began again, and the river came up'so rapidly that 
I several times had the aforesaid idlers lift the bows of 
the canoes higher up on the rocks to hold them to the 
shore, while points of rock, loose stones, etc., disap- 
peared beneath,the water while watching them. 

Dave soon returned with his supplies, and at 6:30 in 
the evening we pushed off again in a drizzling rain, and 
under a fast darkening sky, and dropped down the rapids 
under the Wabash Railroad bridge and past the lower 
end of Biddle’s Island in search of a good camping 
place. Eel River was observed to be looming out into the 
Wabash as we passed its mouth. We finally found a 
beautiful spot on the south bank, half a mile below the 


_lower railroad bridge. The bank was too high and 


steep to get the canoes up, so we made them fast in the 


_ river below, with ample provision against any probable 


rise, and prepared to camp in the shore tent. The rain 
had passed off and the clouds had blown away, and the 
moon was shining brilliantly, while the wind blew great 
guns. Dave went foraging as soon as the camp equip- 
ments were up on the bank, while I put up the tent flat 
on the ground, like an A tent, without the wall, as I was 
afraid it would not stand in the gale that was blowing. 
I cooked supper on my alcohol stove inside the tent 
on account of the high wind outside, ard after our 
evening pipes around Dave’s brisk camp-fire we turned 
in and slept soundly and snugly all night, although it 
was a snapping cold night outside. 


VI. 


It is surprising how hard the floor boards of a canoe 
can get in the course of a night, even when made of soft 
pine; and my experience at this camp at Attica, where We 
decided to sleep in the canoes, was quite a repetition of 
that enjoyed at Wabash, and I cannot say that I got 
much if any more sleep here than I did there. We had 
found it convenient to pitch our camp directly under 


the lower railroad bridge, and about the time I would 


succeed, after numerous twistings and turnings, in drop- 
ping off into something like a sound sleep, a train would 
cross overhead with a thunderous roar, sufficient to 
wake a dead man, and I would find mself wide awake 
again. I think it must have been during this night's 
experience that I planned the little folding hair mattress 
that I- would add to the 8ft.X2o0in. cockpit, already de- 
cided upon during the ample time afforded me for re- 
flection at our night’s camp at Wabash. However, day 
broke at last, and we were out early for the last twenty 
miles of the cruise, for. we had decided to end this 
cruise at Covington, and trust to the future for an op- 
portunity to explore the lower river. We found the 
river falling as rapidly as it had risen, although, as it was 
still a couple of feet above low water mark, we had plenty 
of water. We dropped lazily down the river, keeping on 


‘the shady side as much as possible, past Williamsport, 


past the mouth of Shawnee, and in a couple of hours 
reached Portland, or rather what remained of it, for the 
old village appeared to be defunct, and a cornfield occu- 


pied its site, with here and there an abandoned old house 


~ tumbling to decay amid the corn. We laid by here for an 


hour for a drink of water, a smoke and a rest in the 
shade. While here a couple of young men, who were 
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running. the river in a skiff from Lafayette to Terre 
Haute, passed us. They had camped the night before 
on the bar off the mouth of Shawnee Creek, and stopped 
with us long enough to swap yarns and tobacco. After 


‘two hours more idly drifting and paddling along the 


shady side of the river, we reached Baltimore Hill, four 
miles above Covington, where we laid by for several 
hours and enjoyed our noonday lunch, smoke and siesta 
on a shady little shelf high up on the lofty hillside, where 
the delightfully cool breeze vied with the charmingly 
beautiful landscape afforded by our elevation in making 
our stay a pleasant one. Finally we stepped aboard 
our canoes again and took up our paddles for the last 
reach of the cruise, every foot of which is familiar 
ground—or water if you choose—to both Dave and 
myself; and each old familiar landmark was greeted with 
the affection every man feels for these old friends when 
nearing his home after long years of absence. Around 
the first bend the court house towers at Covington be- 
came visible at the end of the long down-river vista. 
We passed inside of “the islands” for old acquaintance 
sake, and dallied along under the bluffs below and past 
the old stone quarry. We passed the Adamson ford, 
with its old swimming bar; dropped around the bend 
under the old drawbridge, whose perfect reflection in the 
placid waters’ beneath became sadly wrinkled and dis- 
torted in the little wavelets made by the passage of our 
canoes; and at 4:30 in the afternoon I stepped ashore at 
the old steamboat landing. and drew my canoe well up 
on the rocky beach and annonnced “the cruise is ended.” 
Our arrival was expected, and we were hardly ashore 
before a dray and a carriage were on hand, the canoes 
piled on the one and ourselves piled in the other; and in 
fifteen minutes more we were boys again at home, the 
boats laid out.on the grass in the front yard, the tents 
put up for an admiring crowd and our story of our 
cruise of 160 miles and seven days being told over and 
over again. F, R. Wess. 
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As the yachting journal of America, the Forest anp Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 





THE new rules of the German Sailing Union are in- 
teresting, as the most comprehensive and systematic at- 
tempt yet made to inaugurate a satisfactory set of rules 
and to keep them permanently up to the original standard. 
Mr. Benzon’s propositions are particularly interesting to 
us in that they include the method, which we have for 
some time past advocated, of placing the racing machine 
in a class apart from the cruiser-racer. This is pro- 
vided for, as we suggested, by means of two formulae, a 
comparatively simple one for the racer and one in which 
freeboard and other essentials appear for the cruiser. An- 
other feature which we have advocated is the establish- 
ment of a body of experts which shall pass upon all 
new or doubtful features that infringe the spirit of the 
rule and threaten its successful continuance. No rule, 
however good at the outset, can be maintained under the 
stress of strong competition unless some such safeguard is 
established. The time has gone by when, after working 
for months to establish a supposedly better rule, the clubs 
will sit down quietly and watch it violated in spirit and 
often in letter with no attempt to protect it. 

The Benzon formula for cruisers is a distinct advance 
on the Y. R. A. rule; the latter, through the factor of 
skin girth, gives no inducement to added displacement, but 
merely puts a small tax on the fin type as compared with 
the moderate S section. The Benzon formula uses the 
difference between the skin girth, taken by a tape laid 
against the planking, and the chain girth, taken by a tape 
or chain stretched taut under the keel and touching each 
bilge. This difference places a certain amount of premium 
on the full section as compared to the fin. 


Our correspondent Sextant praises the new rules of 
the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts, in that they include some 
essentials of a good yacht, such as headroom, floor space, 
etc., that are not included in any of the regular formulas 
of measurement. This in itself is a very immaterial point, 
it has never been attempted to include all possible re- 
quisites of a yacht in a measurement formula, and there is 
no reason why an otherwise suitable formula should be 
thus complicated with non-essentials. The first thing 
needed is a hull of proper proportions, giving space that 
may be utilized to advantage for living room. This much 
attained, it is further necessaty to demand a certain head- 
room, to establish a minimum height of cabin house and 
to place plus or minus limits to various other details; it 
does not follow, however, that all of these should properly 
find a place in one complicated formula. It might be done 
if necessary; but it can be much better done by supple- 
mentary. restfictions, which may be verified by the meas- 
urer, but which need not be carefully measured as factors 


_ of the rule. .In the very important-matter of headroom 


purely arbitrary restrictions are the best; as the required 
amount has no relation to the size of the vessel. A good 
all-round yacht of about 3oft. I.w.l. may and should have 
a clear 6ft. of headroom, and one of double the length 
needs as much and no more. Other details, of fore and 
aft s , go by the same standard, the height of a man, 
which is constant for all sizes of craft. A yacht of 2sft. 
l.w.l. should have one cabin about 7ft. long, at least long 
enough for a full berth; one of 3oft. will give two such 
apartments, and so on. These details at least do not vary 
directly with the size or racing measurement of a yacht. 
but must be arranged arbitrarily for each class. 
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The Measurement of the Length 
| Factor. 


In reviewing the development of yacht architecture in 
America during the past three years, there is very little 
to be found that can be considered as a substantial ad- 
vance. In the medium and larger classes there is prac- 
tically nothing, the few yachts built since Defender (Qui- 
setta, Syce and Kestrel) merely representing an increase 
of speed through a further perfection of the semi-fin type 
of racing yacht. Such changes as have been made are 
limited almost exclusively to the classes of 2s5it. R. M. 
and under, in fact to the 2oft. and 15ft. classes that have 
been built up by the contests for the Seawanhaka inter- 
national challenge cup. 

The development in these and similar classes during 
1896-7-8 has beer’ mainly in three directions; in details of 
sails, spars, gear and fittings many improvements have 
been made, with a double gain in weight and in effective- 
ness; in construction many improvements have been in- 
troduced that give strength, with reduced weight, an ad- 
vance up to a certain point, but the most noticeable point 
in this connection is the extreme reached during 18608, 
in which every other consideration was sacrificed to light- 
ness and the boats were unduly expensive and utterly use- 
less after a few races. The most important of all, how- 
ever, is the altered value of the length factor, which is a 
vital element of all methods of yacht measurement. Be- 
ginning with a mere accidental suggestion in the Sea- 
wanhaka races of 1895, the idea of increasing the effective 
sailing length and at the same tinle decreasing the nom- 
inal length as officially measured was develoned to an 
extreme degree in the trial and cup races of 1896, making 
obsolete all existing yachts of the class and establishing 
an entirely new type. The characteristics of this type, as 
frequently described in the Forest AND STREAM, were 
a peculiar form and an abnormal angle of excessive heel, 
obtained artificially, if necessary; the result being that a 
yacht of little length and great beam in the upright or 
measuring position assumed a totally different form, of 
great effective length and reduced beam, when inclined to 
the proper sailing angle. Short of the extreme reached 
in Dominion, the so-called single-hull boats of the class, 
Glencairn II., Speculator, Seawanhaka and Challenger, 
all show a gain of upward of 50 per cent. in sailing length 
over measured length, as compared with the type of small 
racing yacht developed by Mr. Linton Hope and exem- 
plified by the American 15-footers of 1895. 

While opinions differ as to the true value of this pe- 
cular development of a weak point in the rules, it has not 
yet been proven that it marks any material advance of 
yacht designing, or is other than a clever evasion of the 
letter of the rule. It is a very difficult matter to say how 
much of the great gain in speed of Glencairn I., for in- 
stance, over the conventional half-raters and 15-footers, 
Lotus, Kismet, Sorceress and Ethelwynn, is due to actual 
improvement in designing, as compared- with a mere 
evasion of the length measurement; and whether, if the 
recognized disparities in effective length at the best sailing 
angle could be properly equated, there would be any ma- 
terial advantages on the side of the scow type. Impor- 
tant as this question has become in the small classes of 
open racing yachts, it is still more so as applied to 
larger craft. While the ability to shift a large proportion 
of the ballast is a material feature of the success of the 
scow type, thus making it less practicable as the size of 
the yacht increases and the proportion of live to fixed 
ballast decreases, it is as yet uncertain to what extent the 
Glencairn type may be enlarged; but a very. limited knowl- 
edge of designing is necessary to prove to any yachtsman 
that under all existing methods of measuring the load 
waterline a strong inducement exists to follow as closely 
as possible the scow type, with its long, flat floor and 
hard, angular bilge. 

So far as the old claims for the measurement of over- 
hang are concerned, they have but an incidental bearing 
on this new question; the difficulty is one that cannot _be 
met by a tax on overhang, unless it goes to the point of 
actual prohibition of all overhang at either end. 

It has been suggested by different correspondents that 
the measurement of the waterline as now taken, in the 
upright position, be abandoned in all yachts, and that 
the measurement be made with each yacht inclined to 
some fixed angle; and this idea is, we believe, gaining 
ground as the true nature of Dominion, Glencairn and 
other extreme boats is being better understood. The 
practical difficulty, however, is almost insurmountable; it 
would add enormously to the difficulty and expense of 
measuring if every yacht had to be heeled to some fixed 
angle and the longest waterline at this angle marked and 
measured. While closely approximate measurements 
might be had in some cases from the design, there would 
still be a large number of yachts which would require 
actual measurement, and perhaps subsequent verification. 

There is one method which suggests itself to us as both 
effective and easily practicable, an addition to the present 
methods of measuring length as found in all rules of a 
requirement that in case the length of any fore and aft ele- 
ment of the load waterline plane when heeled to some limit. 
say 15 degrees, shall exceed the length of the waterline 
as now measured, twice the amount of such excess shall- 
be added to the waterline. Such a doubling of the ex- 
cess is intended as a penalty heavy enough to be pro- 
hibitive of the Glencairn and scow type generally, while 
admitting on her present measurement any yacht with a 
waterline as full as Vigilant, for instance, or anything yet 
produced in the larger classes. In practical operation, the 
measurer could in nearly all cases satisfy himself by a 
mere casual inspection that the form of waterline is such 
as not to lengthen abnormally when heeled, so that only 
the usual measurement of the waterline would be neces- 
sary. If the form of the yacht is such as to cause. any 
doubt in the mind of the measurer as to her being near 
the limit, it may be necessary to measure the actual water- 
line when heeled; but the penalty is intended to distinctly 
discourage such extremes and make their actual heeling 
and measuring unnecessary. 

If it be determined that the deliberate heeling and the 
consequent lengthening of the waterline are desirable 
features, not to be discouraged, but to be recognized as 

admissible, provided they are fairly measured, then it will 
probably be necessary to measure the inclined waterline of 
every yacht, howéver difficult and troublesome such a pro- 
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cess may be; but as far as we have been able to Hidge of 
the general sentiment, there will be no objection to the 
een prohibition of the scow type. 

Incidentally, we believe that the fairest point of division 
that can be drawn between different types, old and new, 
as discussed this year in connection with Dominion and 
the Glencairn type, lies between the yacht of the old V 
type, in which the length of waterline actually decreases 
as the yacht is heeled in smooth water, as shown in the 
ForEsT AND STREAM of Oct. 8, and the scow type, in 
which the length increases with the heeling. Here is 
a logical, definite and exact point of division, far fairer 
and more scientifically correct than any yet suggested. It 
is only necessary to plot the immersed waterline at the 
assigned angle, 15 or 20 degrees, and to measure its long- 
est element parallel to the fore and aft axis. If this be 
shorter than the waterline, as measured in the upright 
position, the yacht is of the normal type; if it be longer, 
she is of a different type and to be dealt with accordingly. 


é ‘ 
Yacht Designing.—XXI. 
BY W. P. STEPHENS. 
(Continued from page 16 ) 
The illustrations accompanying this article are copyrighted by 


the Keuffel & Esser Co., New York, to whom we are indebted 
for their use. 


There is one very important class of instruments that 
may properly be classed at the same time under the three 
heads of Ruling, Measuring and Marking; being used 
for the three purposes. The compass is strictly a mark- 
ing instrument, in that it carries either a pencil or a pen; 
but it is also a ruling instrument, as the pencil or pen 
cannot be directed freely in any direction, but must move 
in acircle. With its marking points removed and replaced 
by a plain steel point, it becomes the dividers, a strictly 
measuring instrument. The compass is found in a variety 
of sizes and styles, the principal one being the regular 
large compass with several interchangeable legs, Fig. 43. 
The two legs are united by either a tenon or pivot joint. 





Fig. 45—Bow Pen. Fig. 46—Bow Pencil. 

Of the former, the double-sector is preferable, one leg 
being fitted with two steel plates, while the other is divided 
into three leaves of the metal of which the instrument is 
made, between which the steel plates fit. By means of a 
binding screw the joint may be made to move as freely 
as is desirable. Another form of good construction is 
the pivot joint; the heads of the two legs being clasped 
between a yoke forming a handle, while they are centered 
by two pivots with conical ends. 

“However constructed, the joint should move smoothly 
and evenly, whether the points are close together or wide 
apart. If this is the case, the joint may be screwed up 





Fig. 47—Drop Compass. 


so tight as to prevent any accidental derangement of the 
points in ordinary use; and at the,same time to respond 
to a moderate pressure of the fingers in adjusting. One 
leg should be fitted with a hinged joint near the middle, 
similar to the main joint, in order that the lower portion 
of the leg may be held at right angles to the paper when 
drawing circles of large diameter. 

The other leg should be fitted with three interchange- 
able points, each provided with a similar point. One of 
these should be a plain steel point, one a pen point carry- 
ing a right line pen such as will be described later on, and 
the third fitted to carry a movable lead, as made for lead 
pencils. In the older compasses, the lower end of the 
leg formed a split tube large enough to take a specially 
smaii lead pencil, of about one-half the ordinary diameter, 
made for the purpose. A newer form has a screw chuck, 
the same as in the pencils with movable leads, and uses the 
same leads. The best form has the split tube of such 
small size as just to take a movable lead; of good length, 
so as to grasp the lead without breaking it, and with a 
binding screw in the center of the split tube, putting an 
even pressure on the lead for the whole length of the tube. 

The movable legs are joined to the main part of the in- 
strument in several ways, the best being the bayonet or 
socket joint, Fig. 44. In this the upper end of the leg 


js turned truly cylindrical and fitted with a feather, while 
the socket is bored out to fit and slotted to take the feather 
which prevents the leg from turning. The next best 











Fig. 48—Compass with pen point, pencil point and lengthening bar. 


form has a pentagonal shank to the movable part, with a 
socket of similar shape on the main part and a binding 
screw to keep the two together. 

Next to thoroughly good joints, the main requirements 
of good compasses are that they shall be stiff and rigid 
throughout, as light as is consistent with this rigidity; 
and shall balance well in the hand. This quality of perfect 
balance is most essential in compasses, dividers, drafting 
pens and all similar instruments; and is only to be de- 
pended upon in those of first-class make throughout. 

The steel points may be either the long conical English 
pattern, which has superseded the old triangular points, 
or the needle point. The latter is a piece of tempered 
steel wire, about 3-32in. in diameter, and 34in. long, each 
end turned down so as to leave a very fine point about 
I-32in. long projecting from a square shoulder. . This 
piece is held in a sleeve with a binding screw in the 
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Fig. 48—Beam Compass. 


end of the leg. The needle point is considered to damage 
the paper less, where much work is done from one point, 
than the solid steel point. It is; however, more clumsy 
and heavy, and somewhat in the way of a clear sight in 
setting the instrument to any given points on the paper. 
For those who can handle the compasses and dividers 
with the delicacy which such tools really demand, the 
plain solid point will be found better in every way. The 
compasses are usually fitted with a lengthening bar, a 
straight piece with a male fitting at one end and female 
at the other, by means of which one leg can be lengthened 
for drawing circles of large diameter, see Fig. 43. The 
large compasses are much less used in marine drafting 
than in mechanical and architectural work, and for the 
former we should prefer a pair with one solid leg with a 
single joint in the center, ending in the English point, the 
other leg being fitted with a similar point, movable, and 
also pen and pencil points. The average size for this 
instrument is about 6in., and it is also duplicated in a 
smaller size, of about 3%in. The larger size will sweep a 
circle of 12 to 14in. diameter, with lengthening bar, and 
from that down to %in. or less; but it is a clumsy tool 
for small circles. The smaller size is intended for medium 
and small circles, but for the latter it is inferior to the 
bow compasses. Figs. 45, 46. In these the upper joint is 
omitted, the two legs forming a single steel forging with 
a small ivory handle on top. About the middle of their 
length they are joined by a long screw and nut, by which 
they can be drawn together, their upper parts being thin 
and elastic. They do not permit as much variation of 
size as the regular compass form, but they are more con- 
venient and more accurate for circles within their capa- 
city. They may be had with either plain or needle point, 
but each is made up as a separate tool, bow-dividers, bow- 
pencil compass and bow-pen. s 

Theoretically, the small bow-compasses will draw the 


Fig. 44—Bayonet Joint. 


smallest possible circle, but practically there is only one 
good tool for very small circles, under %in. diameter. 
This, the drop compass, Fig. 47, is a comparatively new 
tool, and differs from the ordinary compass and bow- 
compass, in that the whole tool does not revolve in draw- 
ing a circle, but the leg which carries the pencil or pen 
revolves around a stationary axis, a plain, straight leg of 
steel wire. As the marking leg moves freely up and down 
on the stationary leg, the pen may be lifted from the 
paper and poised clear of it until properly adjusted, then 
dropped lightly and swung around by the thumb and 
second finger, the central stem being held vertical by the 
forefinger. With this tool a circle may be drawn al- 
most touching the fine central point. 

In all forms of compasses and dividers the instrument 
should stand all possible tests that will show the two legs 
to be in absolutely the same plane, whether closed or 
opened. In the compasses with joined legs, the points of 
these legs should come accurately together when the main 
legs are wide apart at the top and the points turned in. 
In the spring bows the sides should be firm and rigid, 
whether open or closed, and the screw and nut should 
work smoothly and easily. ’ 

For circles over 12 to 14in. in diameter, the beam com- 
pass, Fig. 48, is used. This tool consists of a bar of wood 
or metal of any desired length, at one end being a fixed 
head carrying a plain or a needle point. Another head, 
carrying a plain point, a pencil or a pen, at will, is fitted 
to slide on the bar; being clamped in place and provided 
with a screw for very fine adjustment. The only limit 
to the diameter of the circle is the length of bar, which 
can be swung and handled. This tool in a heavier form 
is used by machinists under the name of trammel points. 





The Yachtsman of Dec. 22 is a double number, very 
fully illustrated and containing many articles on yachting 
subjects. We note with regret the announcement of the 
discontinuance of the Yachting Monthly Magazine, pub- 
lished by the same firm; which has become quite an ad- 
dition to’the regular periodical literature of yachting. It 
is announced, however, that the Yachtsman will be per- 
manently enlarged in the near future. 


. subject. 


The New Benzon Rules. 


Tue Danish yachtsman, Mr. Alfred Benzon, of Copen- 
hagen, is the author of many original and. ingenious 
propositions relating to yacht measurement, which prove 
him to be a careful thinker and a thorough student of the 
The following details of a very comprehensive 
scheme, devised by him, and just adopted by the Deutscher 
Segler Verband, are given by Mr. Julius Gabe in the 
special Christmas number of the Yachting World. 





Every rating rule is to a certain extent the outcome of 
some existing evil, either real or imaginary. Every evil, 
and as such the large proportion of yachtsmen regard 
craft like Hammonia and Trirumphf, has been evolved 
by the previous rating rule. And thus the cycle of events 
is likely to continue its revolutions. What particular 
monstrosities are likely to be created by Mr. Alfred Ben- 
zon’s latest rules, it is, of course, impossible to fore- 
tell. That ingenuity, running riot, is capable of finding a 
loophole, which has not been guarded against, is only 
within the nature of things. And that the framer of the 
new rules fully realized this fact has been amply proven 
by the insertion of some very cunning clauses, which in- 
vest a body of technical commissioners, as a supreme 
court of appeal, with practically unlimited discretionary 
power. 

The new formula for measuring racers is not new, since 
it is to all intent the same as the Y. R. A. formula, which 
has been in force in this country for the last three years, 
during which period the sport of yacht racing, despite the 
prophetic croakings of numerous grumblers, has by no 
means gone to the dogs. Thus, with the aid of experiences 
gained in Great Britain, the new racer formula cannot be 
said to be an unknown quantity. The only point in which 
it differs from that of the Y. R. A. is the substitution of 
a quarter instead of a half of the square root of the sail 
area. Mr. Benzon’s avowed object is to encourage a 
larger sail spread. Mr. Froude proposed to abolish alto- 
gether the tax on sail. 

The idea of having two formulas, one for cruisers and 
the other for racers, is a very rational one. If an owner 
wishes to build a yacht for racing purposes only, he can 
do so, as under the Y. R. A. rules, without regard to 
scantling, displacement or comfort—for speed only. If 
he requires a cruiser-racer, he must conform to certain 
rules of scantling and comfort, a cabin is a sine qua non 
in the cruiser. The greater fuJlness of the vessel’s under- 
water body, and the higher her freeboard, the less she will 
rate under the cruiser formula. Cruisers are allowed to 
compete with racers, not vice versa. 

A comparison of the different values under the old 
(German) and the new rules shows that one old “sail 
unit” in the small classes equals from two to three “sail 
lengths” (Segel Lange, S. L., is the old German term) ; 
one old “sail unit” in the middle classes comes out ap- 
proximately the same as one “sail length’; while one old 
“sail unit” in the larger classes equals one-half to one- 
third “‘sail length.” Thus a comparison of the two values 
is somewhat misleading, since Comet (Thistle) comes out 
under the new formula as 23.7 “sail lengths” against 
Oberspree’s 12.4 “‘sail lengths.” Their previous com- 
parative sizes were: Comet, 15 “sail units”; Oberspree, 
17 “sail units.” As a rough and ready method of approxi- 
mately calculating the new values, it may be taken that the 
“sail lengths” will number about the same as the yacht’s 
waterline in meters. The main points of the new rules 
are as follows: 


Measurement Rules. 
A—General Rules. 


1. Application of Measurement Rules.—For all open 
matches the sizes of the competing racing or cruising 
yachts are determined by the following measurement rules, 
the result of which is the rating, or racing value R. 

2. Duration of the Measurement Rules.—The following 
measurement rules are to hold good in the first place for 
a period of three years, and should by that time no im- 
perative reasons for an alteration be brought forward, for 
a further period of two years. 

3. Alterations of the Measurement Rules.—Alterations 
of the measurement rules can only be made at the an- 
nual general meeting of the Deutscher Segler- Verband, 
and then only by a majority of at least two-thirds of the 
recorded votes. Proposals for any alterations have to be 
made in accordance with clause 5 of the constitutional 
rules. 

4. Technical Commissioners.—The committee of the 
Deutscher Segler Verband nominates on the recommenda- 
tion of the general meeting for the period of the dura- 
tion of the measurement rules three technical honorary 
commissioners as a supreme court of appeal in all ques- 
tions of a technical nature referring to these rules. 

5. Abnormal Constructions.—Yachts of abnormal form 
or construction, and yachts which circumvent the meanin 
of the rules though within their wording, are Sctarred 
from all open matches. Such disqualification has to be 
decided by the technical commissioners. The builders of 
owners of such yachts have the right before commencing 
any construction or alteration to obtain the technical com- 
missioners’ decision. 


B—Measurement. 
6. Obtaining the Rating —The rating of a racing yacht 
is ascertained by the following formula: 
R L+B4+% GxK¥VSA . 
MT _ 1S aes 
Cruisers are measured thus: 
pa LtBtM Gt S A+d-F. 
2 


In the above R signified the rating value; L, the length of 
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the yacht; B, the greatest beam; G, the skin girth; F; the 
freeboard; S A, the sail area; d, the difference between the 
skin girth and the chain girth. All dimensions are in 
meters. 

7. Measuring the Length, L.—Thé length, L, is taken 
from the yacht in full racing trim, without crew on board. 
For the purpose of determining the dimension L, the 
measurer has to take the length over all, L’, parallel with 
the water’s surface, and to deduct the overhangs. The 
length over all is taken by a couple of rods or a steel tape. 
The length of the overhang-aft is taken from a plumbline 
dropped over the center of the counter to the edge of the 
sternpost. 

8. Determination of Length in Special Cases.—Should 
the length of the yacht over all, L’, be less than the length, 
L, the greatest length wherever found must be taken as L. 
Pieces of any form cut out of the stem, sternpost or fair 
line of ridge or counter with the intention of shorten- 
ing the length shall not be allowed for in measurement 
of length if within 15cm. above the water level. 

9. Taxing Extravagant Overhangs.—Should the length 
over all, L’, exceed the length on the waterline by more 
than 50 per cent. (that is L* more than 1.5 l.w.l.), such 
greater length is added to the L.W.L. and taxed accord- 
ingly. 

10. Determining the Greatest Beam, B.—The breadth 
shall be taken from outside to outside of planking in 
the broadest part of the yacht, and no allowance shall be 
made for wales, doubling planks or mouldings of any 
kind. 

11. Determining the Chain Girth, Gk.—The greatest 
girth wherever found .is taken from the top of the deck 
planking around the keel to the corresponding point at the 
top of the deck planking. The point of. measurement is 
fixed by an official mark (G). Should the chain girth 
at different parts of the yacht be equal, the point nearest 
the greatest breadth is taken for subsequent measurement. 

12. Determining the Skin Girth, Gs.—The skin girth is 
taken ashore by means of a steel tape. In the case of 
foreign yachts where their home certificate dogs not show 
their skin girth, these dimensions, in exceptional cases, 
may be taken from the designer’s plans. The skin girth is 
also taken from the top of the deck planking, at the same 
spot where, according to clause 11, the chain girth is 
found. 

13. Determining the Factor G.—Deduct from the skin 
girth twice the freeboard F. The difference is the factor 
G of the formula. 

14. Calculating G in Light Centerboard Yachts.—Chain 
and skin girths of a centerboard yacht of 0.50 tons dis- 
placement and below are taken with the centerboard down 
to its fullest extent, treating it as a fixed fin. ; 

15. Calculating G in Other Centerboard Yachts.—Chain 
and skin G of centerboard yachts, of more than 0.50 tons 
displacement, are also taken with the centerboard down to 
its fullest extent. In their case, however, only three- 
quarters of the plate is taxed, taking the lowest point for 
taxation at 0.75 from the bottom of the hull to the lowest 
actual point of the center plate. The bottom of the hull 
is taken at the cross section where the girth mark (G) 
has been placed. 

16. Ballasted Plates——These are calculated in the same 
way as fixed fins, and must not be taken up during a 
race. Before receiving a prize, the owner or his represen- 
tative must make a declaration that this rule has been 
observed. The measurers are bound to notify the technical 
commissioners if, in their opinion, a centerboard exceeds 
the usual dimensions, The technical commissioners will 
then have to declare how the plate is to be measured. 

17. Determining Freeboard, F.—Freeboard, F, the verti- 
cal distance between the waterline and the top of the 
planking, is taken at that part of the yacht where the 
greatest breadth is found. 

18. Determining d.—Deduct the chain girth from the 
skin girth and the difference is d. 

Clauses 18-22 deal with the measurement of sail area, the 
same as the Y. R. A. rule. 

23. Limiting Crews.—The number of hands allowed 
during a race are limited as follows: Class VI., three 
hands; Class V., four; Class IV.b, five; Class IV.a, six; 
Class III.b, seven; Class III.a, eight; Class II.b, ten; 
Class II.a, twelve; Class I.b, eighteen; Class I.a, no limit. 
In all open matches a member of a recognized yacht club 
must be on board, who is included in the above figures, as 
is also any pilot. 


The America Cup. 


Tue daily papers, which are taking a great interest in 
the new Cup defender, seem to be having a great deal of 
difficulty in determining of what material they will build 
the new boat. One day last week they had finally decided 
that she was to be plated with niclkel-steel, the next it 
was positively announced that she would be of composite 
construction, with hackmatack frames and mahogany 
planking; a day later, and this method was abandoned in 
favor of phosphor-bronze plating. We have not yet heard 
that Mr. Herreshoff has suspended work until a decision 
is reached by this volunteer advisory board. From sim- 
ilar exclusive reports the challenger will be indeed a won- 
derfully manned craft. She will have in simultaneous 
command Capt. Hogarth, Capt. Wringe, Capt. Ben Par- 
ker and most of the other prominent British skippers, 
Scotch and English, and Mr. Watson will sail in her to 
help Mr. Fife. 

Fhe two points that are positively known about the de- 
fending boat are that the keel mold is completed and the 
patterns for the bronze keel have been completed and 
shipped to the Ansonia works at Bridgeport, makers of 
Tobin bronze and similar alloys, for casting. The Boston 
Globe of Jan. 4 gives the following details, and while it 
is impossible to verify them, they are all plausible and 
possible: 





Bristol, R. I., Jan. 4.—The new Cup defender, soon to 
be built at the Herreshoff Works, will not be an out- 
and-out fin keel, but will be an improved Defender, hav- 
ing the same general model and plan of construction. 

The “backbone” of Defender was the keel plate of 
cast bronze, to which the lead keel was fastened, and from 
which the frames went upward. 

That the same form of construction will be used in the 
new boat. was proved to-day by the shipment from the 


Herreshoff Works to a Bridgeport, Conn., company of 
patterns for a keel plate similar in.shape and design to that 
of Defender. The Bridgeport company handles only 
bronze work,.so that the metal of which the keel plate 
will be-cast may be considered settled. 

Defender’s keel plate was a bronze casting in three 
pieces, suitably flanged. for bolting together into prac- 
tically one solid piece. The same principle is followed in 
the keel plate for the new boat, and the pieces have sim- 
ilar flanges. The patterns show also the transverse ribs 
on top of the plate to give it strength, and also to afford 
a flange to which to rivet the floors and frames. 

The plate in the new, as in the old Defender, will be an 
inchthick. Thetransverse webs are 3in. in height, and there 
are flanges on the edges of the plate of the same dimen- 
sions, giving the plate a practical thickness of 4in. for all 
purposes of strength and resistance to strains. 

The transverse webs are about 20in. apart, showing 
that the frames of the new boat are to be spaced at that 
distance. 

In shape, as well as in construction, the keel plate for 
the new boat is like that of Defender. Its greatest width 


* is 20in., and it tapers to a point at the forward end and 


narrows in aft until it is less than half a foot across. This 
is where the sternpost, patterns for which were also 
shipped to-day, will be bolted to it. 

Defender’s keel plate was designed for casting as giv- 
ing greater strength than any form of plate and rib con- 
struction, and bronze was chosen as the metal as being 
the best in which to obtain a strong and solid casting. 
The same reasons hold good in the new boat. 

The lead keel for the new boat will be a little over 28ft. 
long, or about 7ft. shorter than that on Defender. It will 
also differ materially in shape, being in fact more like 
that of Valkyrie III. in lateral plane, while at the same 
time being “bulbed” to a greater extent and having its 
greatest weight further forward. 

Defender’s lead keel was “rockered” or rounded in the 
fore and aft sweep of its bottom, having a flat portion of 
only about 3it. at its middle. The new defender’s keel is 
flat on the bottom for nearly 18ft. of its length, and this 
flat portion will be parallel with the waterline, as in the 
46-footer Wasp. 

The top of the keel has a slope from the forward to the 
after end. The keel is about 7ft. high forward and sft. 
aft. The forward end comes to a sharp edge. The after 
end is flattened as if the rudder were to come down upon 
it, as in Defender. The after end shows a straight line 
from bottom to top to match the sternpost. The keel is 
nearlv 5ft. longer on top aft than on the bottom, showing 
a sternpost with a great rake to it. 

The forward end of the keel shows a rounded forefoot 
and then a reverse curve, which will blend into that of the 
stem. The difference between top and bottom is about 
4ft., the extra foot or so to make the over all length of 
the keel being taken up by the rounding up of the fore- 
foot. The whole keel is very similar to that of the Wasp, 
but is not so straight up and down on the forward edge. 

The greatest thickness through the keel is about 4ft., as 
against 37in. in Defender, and this is just abaft the for- 
ward end of the flat portion of the bottom: This also is 
a more pronounced “bulb” than on Defender, and con- 
centrates the weight to a greater extent. At the same 
time the extreme thickness of the bulb is lower down than 
on Defender, the widest portion of the keel being only a 
few inches from the bottom and showing almost a square 
corner where sides and bottom come together. 

The keei as a whole is finely shaped and of such model 
as to be easily driven through the water. The mold for 
casting it is practically completed, and the keel itself 
will soon be run. It is expected to contain about 60 tons 
of lead, as against at least 75 tons in that of Defender. 

In model the new boat, as has been said, will be an 
improved Defender, but will approach more nearly the 
fin-keel type. She will have about the same or possibly 
a little less beam, and will have a flatter floor and a more 
rounded side. This at once gives a boat of less displace- 
ment than Defender, and at the same time with more 
power. As compared with Defender, the new boat should 
show an improvement in reaching and also in work down 
the wind with spinaker set. The latter point of sailing 
was certainly not Defender’s strong one. 

An apt comparison of the old and new defenders in 
model and expected improvement in speed would be to 
take the 46-footers Gloriana and Wasp. The latter beat 
the former by very much the same differences in design 
as the new defender is showing over thé old, and appar- 
ently every one interested has the same confidence in the 
result. 

The question of a skipper for the new boat has been 
settled. Capt. “Hank” Haff, veteran of many cup con- 
tests, will hold the new boat’s wheel in the races. Capt. 
Charlie Barr will sail Defender so long as she is needed 
for a “trial horse” for the new boat, and he will then go 
on the new boat as assistant to Capt. Haff, and undoubt- 
edly will have charge of the setting and trimming of the 
light sails. 

Capt. Barr has been under pay and engagement to Com. 
Postley, of the Colonia, but the latter kindly has relin- 
quished his claim on him in favor of Com. Morgan for 
the season’s racing: Capt. Barr will take some of the 
Colonia’s crew with him. 

The work of repairing Defender is nearly completed, 
and she should be launched and the new boat started in 
her place before the end of the month. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, her principal owner, is paying the cost of repairing 


_her as his contribution to the defense of the Cup. 


Com. Morgan is bearing the expense of the new boat 
alone, and Mr. Iselin will manage her on his behalf. A 
man of wider experience in Cup racing than C. Oliver 
Iselin it would be hard to find, and at the same time he 
has those qualities of “push” and determination which 
compel success. W. E. Rosrnson. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. are the largest 
publishers and importers in America of Books on Out- 
door Sports. Their illustrated descriptive catalogue 
will be sent free on request. 


The Forzst amp Steed is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


Yacht Measurement. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The new rule of the Massachusetts Y. R. A. is an in- 
teresting attempt to encourage the building of good cruis- 
ing yachts. It has many excellent features as well as some 
that seem fundamentally wrong to the writer. Without 
discussing the rule generally now, the editorial remark 
in the Forest AND StreEAM, Dec. 31, that “we fail to see 
as yet the advantage of the new scheme over any good 
formula,” deserves atttntion. 

The Massachusetts rule, among other things, fixes a 
minimum limit to freeboard, headroom, dimensions of 
cabin floor, and ballast, and a maximum limit to sail area. 
These limits are so fixed in terms of length and beam 
that they are readily ascertainable by anybody, and are so 
arranged that none but yachts deemed good cruisers can 
be built under the rule. 

The factors of the Hyslop formula, which is approved 
by the Forest AND STREAM, are all variable, without limits 
of any kind, except such as are fixed by the exigencies of 
speed ; and they can be ascertained only by years of build- 
ing and racing. Any sort of a freak can be built under 
this rule, and such boats will be built if they have the 
highest speed. No man can tell what the ultimate product 
of this rule would be with respect to head room, floor, 
room, freeboard, ballast and sail—all indispensable ele- 
ments of comfort and safety. Five to ten years of sharp 
competition in racing would probably develop the general 
shape of the fastest type under this rule. It is doubtful if 
any advocate of the Hyslop rule would be willing to say 
that he can now tell what proportions of freeboard, head- 
room, cabin floor, ballast and sail, relatively to L. and B. 
this ultimate Hyslop boat would be. 

With a view to producing good cruisers, it would seem 
to be of some advantage to know beforehand the precise 
effect a proposed rule would have on the fundamental fac- 
tors of safety and accommodation. SEXTANT. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Yachting World issues this year its usual extra 
“Christmas and Mediterranean Number,” in addition to 
the regular weekly edition. The special number con- 
tains a varied collection of interesting reading, and many 
excellent illustrations in half-tones and special plates, a 
portrait of Ailsa under yawl rig being particularly strik- 
ing. Mr. Linton Hope contributes an article on “A Day 
in a Skimming Dish” ; Miss Edith Hughes writes of “Rac- 
ing in the Solent Classes’; there is a special article in 
French on “L’Hiver a Cannes,” and a portrait and bio- 
graphical notice of Mr. Alfred Mylne, the young Glasgow 
designer. We reprint in this number one of the articles on 
the new German measurement. 


Messrs. Tams & Lemoine, of New York, with whom 
Mr. C. H. Crane is associated as designer, have con- 
tracted with Messrs. D. Willis James and Arthur Curtis 
James, former owners of Coronet, for an auxiliary brigan- 
tine yacht. The vessel will be built by the J. N. Robins 
Co., at the Erie Basin dry docks, South Brooklyn, and 
will be of steel, 160ft. over all, 130ft. 1.w.1., 26ft. gin. beam 
and 14ft. draft, with engines 9.14 and 18in. by 23in., and 
two Almy boilers. 


Marcella, steam yacht, formerly Rajah, has been sold by 
J. B. Dickson to L. J. Busby. 


The handsome mansion of Mr. George Bullock, on 
Center Island, Oyster Bay, close to the Seawanhaka C. 
Y. C. house, was burned on Dec. 30, being a total loss. 
Mr. Bullock and family were at their winter home, Cin- 
cinnatti, at the time. 


Grap- Shooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 

Jan. 11.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Twenty-five live-bird handicap, $10, 
birds extra; commences at 12 M. T. orfey, Sec’y. 

Jan. 17-20.—Hamilton, Oont.—Annual tournament and grand 
Canadian handicap of the Hamilton Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed. 
H. Graham, Sec’y. 

an. 18.—Reading, Pa.—The Reading bendicep; open to all, 
$10 entrance, $150 guaranteed. Arthur A. Fink, Manager. 

Jan. 18.—Stony reek, Pa.—Stony Creek handicap, 
A. A. Fink, ange 426 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 

Jan. 21.—Holmesburg Junction.—Fulford-Heikes contest for E C 
cup at 1:30 P. M., on grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, 
Holmesburg Junction, on Pensylvania R. R. 

Feb. 4.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Tournament of the Lyndhurst Shoot- 
ing Association. Main event, Money vs. Morfey, for the E. C. 
and championship of New Jersey. T. W. Morfey, Sec’y. 

‘eb. 22—New Haven, Conn.—New Haven Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; $20 added money. J. B. Savage, Sec’y. 

_ Feb. 22.—Worcester, ass.—Tournament of the 
Sportsmen’s Club; targets. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

April 68.—Utica, N. Y.—Fulford’s handicap at live birds. E. 
D. Fulford, Manager. 

April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 

April 18-20.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; $500 added. Stanley Baker, Sec’y. 

April 25-28.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore Shooting 
ene targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, y. 

May 16-19.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Pennsyl- 

nia State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

eed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May %-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the wood Gun Club; 26bird Southern Handicap. " 
seCante, Sec’y. : 

J a ae O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ un the auspices of the Sherman- Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. i 

une 7.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under auspices 
of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. Chas. H. Bamberg, Sec’y. 

— 14-16.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Target Co.’s tournament. 











live birds. 


Worcester 


une 20-22.—Sistersville, W. Va.—Third annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under the 
auspices of the Wheeling Gun Club, Wheeling, W. Va. John B. 
Garden, Sec’y. 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Cluh secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to hav- printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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“Eastern” and “Western” Shooters. 

We have always contended that there is really no sectionalism 
in the American shooting world. The shooter, be he from the 
North or South, Kast or West, talks the same languagt, thinks 
in much the same manner, has. the same aspirations, pursues much 
the same policy. and uses the same kind of guns, ammunition, 
etc., as do all other shooters, regardless of section. Any distinction 
between the East and the West, North or South, so far as shoot- 
ing interests are concerned, is purely arbitrary, and weakly so at 
that. 2 

The matter of the division of the moneys in the next Grand 
American Handicap is permanently settled. The division in the 
future, as in the past, applies to all the contestants alike, whether 








The Randle Arms Co., 610 Main street, Cincinnati, O., were 
robbed of a large number of guns, two dozen revolvers, ten dozen 
pocket knives, etc., in all amounting to about $2,000, The company 
offers $100 reward for the recovery of the stolen goods, or $50 for any 
information which willleadto their recovery. The Hunter Arms Co,, 
Fulton. N. Y.. offers $100 ingiddition to the reward above mentioned. 


in the lot stolen there were twelve L. C. arya Semenggeioniors oom they are from the North or the South, the East or the West. 
of which eleven were 12-gauge. Of these, three were Pigeon TI Se . : baciiiinn Seis all the Siete 
Ejector guns, numbered respectively 2716, 2873 and 114. There veh a nothing = the we or pract han : . 
were two A2 Ejector guns, numbered 1937 and 2407. Two O guns, which is not applicable alike to any part of the country. The 
numbered 44927 and —s ome 2 —. numbered = highest standard of excellence is a standard for all to respect, 
No. 1 Ejector gun, No. 2224. One with monogran FE, A. + on . . 

the guard. Another bears the name E. Bell on the stock. The to admire, to support. The best standards which apply to boat 


remaining L. C. Smith gun is a 16-gauge, 28in. barrels, No. 60242. 
The other guns are as follows: One Lefever hammerless ejector 
gun, 12-gauge, No. 22403. Two Remington hammerless, 12-gauge 
ejector, Nos. 111761 and 111810. One Scott & Son, 12-gauge, ham- 


racing, the turf, athletics, etc., are alike, in that quality rather 
than quantity is what wins the public interest and gives to them 
permanent value. 


merless, No, 50148. One second-hand Parker, hammerless, 12- In view of this, all broad-minded men will deplore the appear- 
gauge, $100 =. One nee a ee anaes. |S ance of such nonsense as that which appeared in the Chicago 
Richardson. ne Burgess sample gun, with frame open on side, oe ‘ \ sea 
and several other hammer and hammerless guns, of which the limes-Herald of Dec. 22, which in heavy type he headed. Win 
company has no numbers. Any one wishing to communicate in Their Fight.” “Western Shooters Get Concessions from Eastern 


the matter should do so direct with the Hunter Arms Co. a 


Men,” etc. Probably the foregoing distinction between “shooters” 
and “men” was unintentional. About a half-column of matter pur- 
porting to be news concerning the Grand American Handicap 
followed, all as absurd in tone and as inaccurate in statement as 
it well could be within the space it occupied. 

The article in itself is of no special importance.” The regret- 
table feature is that it assumes to voice a sentiment that the shoot- 
ers of the West have interests which are distinctly different from 
those of the East, and that their standards of competition are 
different from and better than other standards. It is further regret- 
table that it contains important inaccuracies as to what the Inter- 
State Association really did do in the matter of the division of the 
moneys. The following excerpt will give the reader an idea of the 
inaccuracy of the article in question, and of its intensely provincial 
tone, as follows: 


The calendar of the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 315 Broadway, 
New York, is most patriotic in its theme. A battleship, the U. 5. 
S. Oregon, is portrayed coming at speed head on, its formidable 
guns bristling portentously On one side of the marine central 
picture is a spirited cavalry scene, a charge of the Rough Riders, 
while opposite is a part of the Astor Battery in action. A 
beautiful draping of the flag embellishes the whole. A soldier and 
sailor, both in full uniform, fully equipped for war, stand on either 
side of the scroll, which bears the title “The Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Co.” The whole has a suggestiveness of what ammunition 
does in times of war as well as ine times of peace. The color 
effects are most pleasing, and the tout ensemble is artistic. 


With the commencement the Year, New York city 
favored with the presence of some of the greatest shooting talent 
of America. From Ohio come Messrs. Rolla O. Heikes and E,. 
Rike, of Dayton, and Mr. Charles Young, of Springfield, all 
of whom arrived on Thursday of last week. Mr. J. J. U. M. C. 
Hallowell and Jack Fanning arrived a day or two before, as did 
also Mr. Harvey McMurchy. Mr. T. H. Keller has been in town 
a few days, and Mr. J. A. &. Elliott arrived some days ago. All 


is 


of New is 


“Directors of the Interstate Association of shooters, by their 


“ : i ao action in naming new purses for the Grand American Handicap, 
these shooters have done great work in competision vee S e have practically yielded to the demands of Western experts. The 
past season, to say nothing of the aera a business way those concession is regarded as one of the greatest importance to sports- 
nave done who represcit wanmiactying houses men. Open diSsatisfaction is expressed, however, with the obscure 

Immediately after the contest between Mr. T. W. Morfey announcement made by the managers as to the character of the 
and Mr. L. Hi. Schortemeier for the E C cup, emblematic of the changes. Chicago men who have been working for the big reform 
championship of New Jersey, Capt. A. W. Money challenged the are firmly convinced that the managers adopted a system that 
winner, Mr. Morfey, in due form, and the challenge was quite will let at least twenty-five shooters of every hundred into the 
as promptly accepted. Each of these gentlemen, when in good money, but covered up their concession with a statement that 


form, is a most formidable competitor with the shotgun, and there 
fore the contest should be high class in every respect, as a cham- 
pionship event should be, The match will be decided on_ the 
grounds of the Lyndhurst Shooting Association, Lyndhurst, N. J., 
Feb. 4 


At a meeting of the Hell Gate Gun Club, on the evening of Jan. 
4, the reports showed the club to be in a_ flourishing condition, 
with a good money balance to. its credit. The club contemplates 
action toward incorporating. It was decided to hold eleven live 
bird club shoots this year, and in July to hold a clam bake and a 
clay-bird tournament at Dexter Park, L. 1. Officers were elected 
as follows: Col. John H. Voss, President; Philip Woelful, Vice 
President; Conrad Webber, Treasurer; Eugene Doeinck, Secre 
tary; John Schlicht, Financial Secretary. 


$1,000 would be guaranteed to the three highest guns at the handi- 
cap. The directors will be asked to make full acknowledgment 
of their recognition of Western demands.” 

There were no concessions made to the West. There was no 
need of concessions to it. The “demands” of the West were 
“demands” which were made in the East, in the South, in the 
North, though in some instances they more euphemistically known 
as petitions. Thus the importunate beseechings for class shooting 
was not Western any more than it was Northern, Eastern or 
Southern. Shooters were everywhere who desired the readjustment 
of the Grand American Handicap on lines to fit their own moder- 
ate ability or nerve, regardless of the policy which had made it 
the grand success that it is, and equally regardless of whether 
success would attend it in the future. In the matter of so-called 
demands, there was no South nor North, East nor West. The 
last section may have been more outspoken, but a canvass of the 
shooters other than the first-raters showed that locality had no 
relevant importance. 

The importunities of the shooters who desired class shooting 


Mr. Ed Taylor, the ballistic expert of the Laflin & Kand Powder 
Co., was the recipient recently of a rare holiday gift, a file of 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, extending: from the present far into 
the pioneer shooting days of the past. when target shooting was un- 
known, when 2lyds. was considered a good distance in competi 
tion in live-bird shooting, and when a stall cannon was considered 
the proper gun with which to do the killing. Mr. Taylor is highly 
gratified with his present, and he prizes it as one of his treasures, 


rhe long-pending match between Messrs. W. Fred Quimby and 


Edward banks on the one side and Mr. Thomas H. Keller and were not granted. The old system of high guns was maintained, 
an indifferent shooter on the other has at ae Soom made. -— though slightly extended. Nevertheless, whether the 23s get into 
race is to be shot some time in February. rach man is to shoot 7. . i 3 2 

at 25 targets and 25 live birds. The date is to be determined in the money oF at depends entirely on how many shooters kill 
February at such time as all the shooters are in town, each man 25 and 24. It is absolutely different from class shooting, a system 


then to be ready to play or pay on forty-eight hours’ notice. 


Mr. Thomas H. Keller, the tireless representative of the King 
Powder Co. and the Peters Cartridge Co., of Cincinnati, is now 
quite settled in his new quarters at 8) Chambers street, New York, 
and finds many advantages over the old quarters at 88 Chambers 
street. When in town, he can be found in the Eastern office of 
his company, working as beavers work. He starts this week on a 
shooting trip of weeks’ duration. 

Gloucester 


The Westville Gun Club and the Gun Club shot a 
five-emen team race at Gloucester, Pa., on Jan. 5. Each man shot 


which, if it had been adopted, would make three or four or five 
classes arbitrarily. 

The assumption of the Times-Herald that an easy system of shoot- 
ing was a Western “demand” and that a Western victory was 
secured by an alleged concession of an easy system of shooting in- 
stead of one embodying the highest standards, we do not believe 
represent Western sentiment truly. It no doubt represents the 
sentiment of a class in the West, as it does a class in the North, 


some 


at 3 birds. The Westville Club won by one bird. The _ con- the Fast and South, but a class is not a whole people. We be- 

testants and scores were as follows: Westville Club—William lieve that in the main American shooters are much alike. There 

Hanle 3 John A. Pew, 3, John x Simmer 2, gd T. = 1, are those in every section who do not fear the most formidable 
char 4 ll O--9. i est apt. I. ©, att 3, »mas a . 

es Shevies aeameae been aes .. te Price 0 <. competition, and who have the skill, nerve and endurance to 


compete in it; and again there are those who have the skill, with 
more or less nerve; and from that down to all kinds and degrees 
of shooters. 


As a sequel to the Heikes-Rike versus Banks-Fanning match of 
Saturday last, another match has been arranged. This time Messrs. 
Ranks and Fanning will shoot against Messrs. Heikes and Hal- 
lowell. The date will be Saturday next, Jan. 14; the place, Boil- 
ing Springs Gun Club's grounds, Rutherford, N. J.; and the con- 
ditions, 100 targets per man. 


Messrs. W. B. Leffingwell, Hyde, Holliday, White, Boa, Geo. 
Roll and Lee, seven in all, tied in the shoot-off at 10 live birds in 
the contest for the Montgomery Ward & Co. diamond badge, at 
Watson’s Park, Chicago, Jan. 6. 


Such shooters are to be found in all sections where 
shooters are in any numbers. 

It is a peculiar assumption in the foregoing excerpt that the 
petitioners for class shooting have gained their point, and thereby 
have won a victory. It is as if one were to say that a victory and 
progress in horse racing were secured by establishing a rule that 
all horses must race together, and that the tailenders should win 
some money, because, forsooth, they were the tailenders. If class 
shooting had really been adopted, it is very difficult to perceive 
how it would have constituted a victory for the West more than 
for the East, North and South, all of which contain shooters who 
think that class shooting is a good thing. However, a comparison 
between high. guns, as adopted by the Interstate Association, and 
class shooting, which was not adopted by it, will readily demon- 
strate that the same system now prevails in the Grand American 
Handicap as prevailed in the past, in respect to the division of 
the moneys; it is the same system a bit more extended. It is the 
system which has made the handicap America’s greatest event. 
The success of the past forecasts the success of the future. 


A very neat, artistic calendar is issued complimentary by Messrs. 
Gray & Frost, Auburndale, Mass. The large picture at the top 
portrays an amateur boating scene on the Charles River, at 
Auburndale, Mass. 











At Gloucester, Pa., Jan. 5, in a match at 15 live birds, rise 2lyds., 
80yds. boundary, L. I. rules, Messrs. J. Frank Kleinz, of Phila- 
delphia, and J. S. Foster, of Gloucester, tied on 13. 





Owing to the illness of Mr. E. S. Rice, the contest for the 
Chicago challenge trophy between him and Mr. Thomas P. Hicks, 
fixed for Saturday, Jan. 7, has been postponed. 

















The New Utrecht Gun Club holds its bi-weekly contest on birds 
on Saturday, Jan. 14. 











BERNARD 





WATERS. 

















Baltimore Shooting Association. 


Battimore, Md., Jan. 2.—The weather conditions to-day were 
unfavorable for good scores, the ground being covered with snow. 
The wind was from the northwest, which makes our grounds as 
fast as any in the country. The visitors, Messrs. Smith, of New 
York, and Ewing, of Kentucky, proved to be crackerjacks.. Ewing 
made a run of 30 straight in the miss-and-out event. _ Malone also 








Mownt Shasta Gun Club. 


Suasta, Cal., Dec. 28.—At the annual meeting of the Mt. Shasta 
Gun Club, held Dec. 26, the ee officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Henry Frickenger; Vice-President, M. E. 
Dittmar; Secretary, Dr. Thos. J. Edgecomb; “Freasurer, George 


















































shot remarkably well, making a run of 21. sagt Schiller; —, a. ¥ De Freese; Assistant Captain, George 
The main event was the New Year handicap, a 10-bird eyent, $5 Dean; an, Adolph . ive Committee: 
entrance. A. S. Fox, of Baltimore, and Mr. Smith were the onl ~ Eugene Watson, Dr. Geo. Grotefend, W, A. 





e club is in a flourishing condition, and is adding new mem- 
bers ames every yon i e onbie the | it thas secured a ahe 
passage of an ordinance ibiting rai , express or er 

iers shipping quail and wild ducks out’ of the 


ones who made straight scores. Fox has come to the front with 
astonishing quickness, and with a regularity which denotes an 
aptness born in him. The future shoots of the Baltimore Shoot- 








































































WESTERN TRAPS. 
Sparrow. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 7.—Dr. Charles T. McClintock, of Detroit, 
Mich., writes me thus regarding the trapping of English sparrows: 
“In reading your report of the Indianapolis shoot, it occurred 
to me that you could do a favor to shooters by telling them how ~ 
to trap (catch) sparrows. They are abundant everywhere, and 
if they could be easily caught, trap-shooting would take on new 
interest.” I once talked with Mr. Hill, who is the great sparrow 
sharp of Indianapolis, in regard to the methods he used in trap- 
ping these birds, and my recollection is that he said he got most 
of them at night by means of.a large, square-jawed net, which he 
run along the sides of ivy-covered walls, such as those of churches 
and public buildings. These birds are very fond of roosting in the 
ivy, and sometimes hundreds of them would be caught along 
the walls by means of these big nets, which were dragged along 
the wall in such way that the birds flew into them. I think Mr. 
Hill has other ways of trapping these birds in large numbers, and 
I shall be very glad if some good Indianapolis friend will ask 
him to explain this, if it is not violating his professional secrets. 


Ona Bus‘ncss of the King’s. 


There was a very pleasant little trip planned and brought off 
early this week which combined business and pleasure in the am- 
munition trade. The Peters Cartridge Co., and the King Powder 
Co., of Cincinnati, held a general New Year’s reception, and en- 
tertained some of the people who distribute their goods. Mr. H. 
W. Chester, of the gun department of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co., left Monday night with fifty of the-firm’s traveling men 
and reached Cincinnati Tuesday morning. They were met by a 
reception committee composed of the following gentlemen, repre- 
senting the King Powder Co. and the Peters Cartridge Co., Mr. 
QO. E, Peters, president, Peters Cartridge Co.; Mr. J. H. McKib- 
ben, secretary; F. C. Tuttle, Milt Lindsley, John Parker, 
Harry King, Frank See. 

They breakfasted at the restaurant at Little Miami Depot, after 
which they boarded a special train composed of their own two sleep- 
ers and a day coach, presided over by Mr. John Nichols, one of the 
Pennsylvania Company’s most efficient conductors. They made 
the run out to the mills in a very short time; the train was 
switched on to a side track, and held at the convenience of the 
party. Their first visit was to the numerous buildings of the 
Peters Cartridge Co. They were met in the office of the main 
building by Mr. A. King, general manager for both companies, and 
he welcomed them by shaking each and every member of the 
party by the hand. After visiting the different departments of the 
cartridge company, including the metallic department, paper shell 
department, shot tower, shot-loading department, etc., they were 
taken in carriages and driven over the plant, and through the town 
owned by the King Powder Co. At the conclusion of the drive 
they were furnished with a very substantial lunch. After lunch 
they were shown through the general factory offices of the two 
companies, connected with which is the proof house, which con- 
tains all the latest instruments that are now used for testing of 
powder as well as amunition. This, as is well known, is presided 
over by Mr. Milt F. Lindsley. After being shown through the proof 
house, and being given some practical illustrations of the man- 
ner in which pee er and ammunition are tested, the party was 
taken to the club grounds, where the office force of the two com- 
panies expend their extra vitality in shooting at the elusive 
asphalt, and where the shooters of the party engaged in competition 
with the aforesaid office force, to’ the sorrow of the latter. This 
test and exhibition showed up the shooting qualities of the smoke- 
less as well as the black powder loads, and greatly interested every 
member of the party. 

At 5:30 they sat down to a magnificent banquet at the Burnet 
House, in Cincinnati, at the close of which speeches were made 
by Mr. O. E, Peters, president of the Peters Cartridge Co.; G. 
M. Peters, president of the King Powder Co.; Mr. H. . Chester, 
of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; Mr. Milt F. Lindsley, super- 
intendent of the smokeless powder department of the King Powder 
Co., and others. Thus ended a very enjoyable day. 

It does not need be said that the officials of the two companiés 
above named gave the Chicago men a very good inaugufal for the 
coming year. In all lines of sporting activity 1899 bids fair to be 
a humming year, and it seems that this Western ammunition and 
powder house is starting in things about right. E. Hoveu. 
_ 1200 Boyce Buripinc, Chicago, IIl. 








Fanning and Banks vs. Heikes and Rike. 


Jan. 7.—Sundry dialogues engaged in on Friday of last week 
over shooters and shooting resulted in a team race being arranged 
with a matter of a nominal stake a side to denote that the con- 
testants intended to shoot seriously, each of the four being a 
mighty man in the use of the shotgun, as is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge and a matter also of history. There were Messrs. 
Edward Banks and Mr. Jack Fanning on the one side, against 
Messrs. Rolla O. Heikes and E. Rike on the other. Each was to 
shoot at 100 targets to-day. The grounds of the Boiling Springs 
— Club was selected as the place for the competition to take 
place. ‘ 

The weather was clear and cold. A stiff, gusty 4 o’clock wind 
made merry with the flights of the targets, which were very serious 
problems without any wind to make them more difficult, for the 
traps were screwed up to the highest tension. The targets took 
all kinds of flights and varying velocities in the highest degree 
puzzling. While the scores seem rather low, they were far from 
it when one considers the conditions. Heikes was annoyed by a 
sore finger, which was in the way of the recoif of his gun, and 
no doubt cut down his score. The scores follow: 


Fanning 1110110111111111111011110—21 
1111101011101101111111111—21 
1110111111111011101111101—21 
4929119011911110111111111—24 
019991111199111111111111--24 
1110111111111111101101001--20 
1111101011131011011101110- 19 
1991101191911110111111100-—21 


111111 1010111110111101011— 20 
6111101190111901111911111-—21 
1110011111111010110111101—19 
101101 1100111919111111111—21 
1910909119919119111110111—24 
111110111111010111101100—18 
1110111111111111010110001—19 
0110011111111110011011010—17—159 
After the match, and before it, there was some sweepstake shoot- 
ing. McMurchy was suffering from a severe cold and was feeling 
far from well. Capt. Money had not entirely recovered from his 
recent illness, though shooting with his usual enthusiasm. 


3 


M71 





2 Events: 123 465 

A edespanate 18 .. .. 2022 Hallowell ......... 21 20 19 23 15 
Me Sees ath ED Scpiddecark 18 15 12 19 17 
iVdéssdasduees 20... .. 16 20 Money ............... 19 @ 14:18 
6 eey hes SR WD Birbee ons c ccccks cic 20 21 22 17 

eieGhs fk FB ee 6 ore eA ae | ae 





Eureka Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 7.—The diamond medal shoot of the Eureka 
Gun Club was held at Watson's Park, Burnside Crossing to-day: 











Mack, 27 ..... isbeapes suds Gabas Wbpavesdeseoueaecs oe 212011212121200—12 
OMIA BE kab wis 8oa<455 oc iecng es Vdingepseebees -211111112222210—14 
NN UD. 5 ona ndcandd vandnoVebes bs tends as akon 012202021220222—11 
Steck, 29 ..... ++ «+ -222020012122111—12 
Roll, 31 .......... ++ - -012022120122121—12 
Miller, 27 ... «+. .110002222211012—11 
Hyde, “oe . -.102202200012212— 
Willard 
C W Carson, 
Neta, 25 ..... 
Hollester, 29 .. 

Wolf, 

F Carson, =f 








Twenty-five birds man: 
ing Association will be held on Thursday afternoon, instead of Daking it a misdemeanor to do so, punishable by a fine of $600 oc Ward snssescsssecceeessvasseseeeeues ou s1OL22211221290110 21 
; Saturday. : : ¥ fi six months’ imprisonment, or . This‘not only stops it in 5c Ps4e 3? ‘miamasomeecariiaze 2 
The scores and handicaps in the New Year handicap follow: Shasta county, but also in Lassen and Modoc, as it has to go from cate somnecine reeeee eee ee eQ100215 101111122 21 
ese ass -1221001101— 7 So Tisorhoerape a4 _- there throug Shesta county. . ane é af “ie birds per man: on = 
Wing, 30....... . . .2022022222— alone, 30.... At the bi-monthly shoot. Kao’ Dobro e- ; Ha eeeceseseeee «sO210220102— ‘umphrey ... 
Fox, 90..........++: 1222112112—10 Smith, ,30..... 10 Shannon the first medal third ane and it fou Sesomes his prop- Roll 2.222020 eeeam—s0 Steck fer diess 
a, 28........-1102001121— 7 Vance, 28....... 0101211200 6 erty. George Dean, second medal. Dr Carson .........2221211120— 9 Willard ............' 7 
ee eee . -2220012102— 7 Williar, 28.......... Tuos. J. Epcrcoms, Sec’y. Dr Miller .........1191191211—10 Aring .............. — § 





Jan. 14, 1800.] 





Hill Top Gun Club. 


an. 6.—The third annual crow and target shoot of 
un Club began on Jan. 4, on the grounds of the 
club, near this city. The weather was very rough, and prevented 


Paris, Ky., 
the Hill To 


successful score ing. The attendance the first day was large. 
A very high wind blew from the west, a veritable hurricane of 
forty-five miles an hour, preventing any record-breaking scores; 
but the shoot was very interesting and enjoyable both to the 
shooters and spectators. Many of the crows, after being killed 
drifted out of bounds and were lost to the score. 

The second day opened cold and promised a good day’s sport, 
but the rough weather and the prevalence of the grip prevented 
many from attending. Nevertheless, the event of the day, the 
“crow championship of the world,” was won in one of the best 
shooting events ever held on the grounds of the club. George 
Williams Clay and Thomas Henry Clay, Jr., tied with 25 straight, 
and Harvey Chenault, of Richmond, showed a good second with 
one miss. The _ shoot-off between George Williams Clay and 
Thomas Henry Clay, Jr., was at 5 birds, and again they tied, each 
having 4 to his credit. A second tie was shot off, with 
George Williams Clay 5 straight and Thomas Henry Clay, jr., 4. 

The trophy for this event was a handsome solid silver goblet, en- 
graven with the words “The Crow Championship of the world, pre- 
sented yy the Hill Top Gun Club to ——.” The name of Mr. G. W. 
Clay will be engraven upon the cup at the instance of the officers 
of the club. The cup was presented to the champion by Mr. Alfred 
Clay, the president of the club, with appropriate remarks, and the 
response showed the appreciation in which the receiver held the 
trophy won after such a contest. This was the banner meet given 
by this club. Not only was the score very excellent, but the social 
features were of the most agreeable character. 

Each day the visitors were treated to a genuine Kentucky burgoo, 
served with old-time hospitality. The shoot was voted as one of 
the most successful sporting events of the season. 


First Day, Wednesday, Jan. 4. 


Event No. 1 was at 5 crows, $1.60 entrance, money divided 60 and 
40 per cent.: 








BG: Socutasacesind~ os H B Clay 
G W Clay........ C Turney 
9 Yas Jr Oldham 
Spears S G Clay 
Chenault . D Peed 
Chenault a W Clay 
3 Ao ORS aod T H Clay, Jr 
PPE oso kodonscaeua 
No. 2 was a handicap, at 10 crows, $3 entrance, money divided 
50, 30 and 20 per cent.: 
. WORE, Gistvaccasd 0122212221— 9 C Turney, 27....... 0000100222— 4 
Hi B Clay, 28....... 1210122121— 9 J Chenault, 25...... 1002200001— 4 
H Chenault, 26....2020111101— 7 Dooley, 25...... 1100010010— 4 
G ‘Ghee, Bhsvecacses 2002022022— 6 S Clay, 26......... 0021000102— 4 
T Crawford, 25....002201021I— 6 Oldham, 27......... 0002000110— 3 
D Peed, Began: 0111001100— 5 W Clay, 28......... 0001000001— 2 
t Spears, 25.......0212000102— 5 Ca linesreeees 0000101000— 2 
Et, Gino deo ccseed 0000121102— 5 Williams, 27...... 0000000010— 1 
T City, Jn. Bo 2806 2020002002— 4 
No. 3 was a handicap, at 15 crows, $5 entrance, 50, 30 and 20 
per cent.: 
H Clay, 28..... 221201222120222—13 J Williams, 26..001210020201101— 8 
G Clay, 31..... 122010122201222—12 3 Clay, 26...... 020010110010212—.8 
H Chenault, 27.201212220101202—11 S G Clay, 30. .021020110200220— 8 
Brannon, 26...010121112110011—11 k Spears, 25...100010000100121— 6 
T Clay, Jr, 30. 10 enick, 25. 010001200010102— 6 


30. ...221110010211200—10 J Chenault, 25.002220020000000— 4 


ard 
T Crawford, 25.002110012220010— 8 


Miss-and-outs, $1 entrance, were shot as follows. In Ng. 4 
T. H. Clay, Jr., and Brannan divided. In No. 5 T, H. Clay, Jr., 
and G. W. lay divided. In No. 6 T. H. Ctay, Jr., and J. .Q. 


Ward divided. In No. 7 T. H. Clay, Jr., woh alone: 


No. 5. No. 6. No. 7. 
2110—3 0-0 eee 
22-2 122-3 
2-1 2-2. tn.. 
2 —1 ee tan 
o -—0 20—1 20 —1 
2222—4 20—1 220—2 
0—0 


- ore 


20-1 0-0 





ae 
Second Day, Thursday, Jan. 5, 


The 10 and 15-target events were $1 and $1.50 entrance respective- 


ly, money divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 
three-corner match, $5 entrance, 
of the shoot. 


No. 6 was a 10-target, 
etween the three poorest shots 
Peed missed 6 straight and then won out by a 











fine finish. 

Events: 12345 6 Events: 123456 

Targets: 10 15 15 15 10 10 Targets: 10 15 15 15 10 10 
Gaitskill o--& © 1. 0c. 6s 0s... Pereen we i |) Oe 
Nelson .. eke de Bediord .... 7 4 6 
EE Ahdndonhhen 3913 6 4 Ferguson, Jr a Bode ds cate 
DE. nvasecevee 26656 3.. Vilson ... aioe, eee 
ae ee a se 1 SEL tcancdace’. 2s sar om,00 Pie 
EEL. dineipress $8 7 ¢ 6... 

No. 7 was at 25 crows, $7.50 entrance, money divided 50, 
and 20 per cent., and championship cup to the winner: : 
CB We IM hb ast nao cvteulvncincpsoceus) tha 2112221111121212112122212—25 
ee BS SI As Ga eRCoavetbnccndceSsesene 2222122112112222222122212—25 
CGNIE dv nccundee enc etedevevevecehcuesd 1221211121121021221211212—24 
BE cnak gen c¥eebibeheschansapacedhsctsenan 1120110122021121122102101—20 
PEE, MIUEDS SocVanor bee 00) bn08e seeSeenres enn 1111200211112000112221122—20 
aa ih degre cde OaivbapeXnkssiabsescny bed 0222110110110110120011021—17 
POND: cSacpecnude ds soscarovkgorsseeene’ 2210001102212020101120101—16 
SE eg Pc Mavapnle Mss capa cdpccicnssbughia 2111011002100000000021002—11 
DOO: vic <qdwetlncnusigd sendpuvepe¥.copccoxusced 0000000112011001202010000— 9 
GREER. ic tnbalabbipancheseddtes¥orectrsoace 0021001002210200020100000— 9 
Pi TE cncvccce whine nsbV 00% ptvSee deus dnp ts 11120 w — 

Shoot-off for the cup: 
OW Chav cisedecscs 2220221222—9 T H Clay, Jr....... 2202112202—8 

G. W. Clay won the championship at crows. 


No. 8 was a miss-and-out at crows: Sam Clay killed 4 straight 
and won. S. G. Clay missed his 4th, Spears his 3d, Chenault and 
Gay their 2d, Preed, Steel and Smith their 1st. Event 9 was at 5 
crows, $2. Score: Steel 4, S. G. Clay 3, Sam Clay missed 2 out of 3 
and withdrew. The shoot was declared a success. j LB 


Boston Gun Club, 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Jan. +i a full squad negotiated the 
different events at Wellington, Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 4, the 
other half-dozen apparently being bluffed by morning downpour. 
They failed to e into account this variable climate of ours, 
which is capable of greater expansion than two extremes within 
six. hours, consequently missed a pleasant January afternoon, 
The usual breeze arrive 
match were distinctly above the average. 
paratively easy for Gordon, who made 
Miskay 1 each. . 
The double event proves always the trying time for those 
anxious to a good impression in the match. A good score 
on the singles is quite liable to be robbed of splendor = a r 
one on the pairs; nevertheless an excellent plan-to follow is to 
make sure the singles and trust to luck on the others. Then 
if making no errors on the first bird one is sure of three and a 
possible chance of one out of the three second birds dying of 
tright, if mot accurate aim. A trite remark often made at the 
inning of this event is “Remember, you can’t score a pair 
unless you get the first bird,” so it behooves the anxious amateur 
to take a car 1 aim before giving much consideration to 
the second. Sometimes we do it, sometimes we don’t. 


Following are to-day’s scores: 


Straights were com- 
; Woodruff, Spencer and 





Events: 1234567 8 9101112131415 
Targets: 1010 6101010 5 6 10 10 10 10 10 10 20 
Gordon, 17 . 5 510107839677120.... 
Miskay, 0359938378 9 6°2.. 
Woodruff, 17 ... 8:39:89 4610 7 9.. ... 
sheffield, 936994895756 976 
Villiams. CSO 0 OO SS! Boca ar Bis 
ERRORS hs deaieciesd 09 va oh, ie MS BiB BeBe 2 yes 
typeneer, 1B ....---ceeeeee ee ve ee -- 8106 $ 8 67 6 oases 
Cafford, WG syrerrececreeey ee ce oe oe oe 342779899 q 





on time, thus the scores in the individual 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Events 2, 7 and 10, unknown angles; 3 and 8, pairs; 4 and 12, 
reverse; balance known. 


. Third contest, prize series, 21 targets: 10 known, 5 unknown and 
3 pairs: 7 ; ; 


seamen, Tes o seip Sette cneg - 1111111110 _ «1111-5 10 10 10-318 
. Woodruff, 17 ...... Teeecenece 1101111111— 9 111104 11 10 11-5—18 
Sheffield, 16° ............eeeees 1111111011— 9 011114 11 00 10-3—16 
EPs FO ceeapan ss oes (bias owns 1111101111— 9 100113 01 10 10—-3—15 
SOs TE dnd snae esate ns op 1100111101— 7 11100—3 10 10 10-3—13 
WROUMEINE, BO coco csingocescsces 1111100100— 6 11010—3 10 10 10—3—12 
GOCE, WD odie cd saving go enecs 0101010000— 3 011114 00 10 10—-2— 9 
Peer, WO. 8. a ccavecsccsecdens 0101001110— 5 10000—1 00 10 00—1— 7 


Team match, 40 targets: 
distance’ handicap: 


Woodruff ... 


10 known, 10 unknown, each shooter; 


111111111110 =: 1101010111— 7—-17 





Gordon ... .-1110111111— 9 1010001111— 6—15—32 
Spencer --1110111111— 9 —-:1010101101— 6—15 
Sheffield --1111111011— 9: 0011000111 51429 
Miskay .. 0111110110— 7 1111011011— 8—15 
Williams -1000001111— 5 1011111010— 7—12—27 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


South Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 2.—Following are the scores of the holiday 
shoot of the South Side Gun Club, of Newark: 








Events: 3 5 67 8 91011121314 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Ls chncneneiteeeeeeue de We Dies eo oe EO te 
SE bids ctcaveeds deseers a4 O41 st. Oi BO Oi eye 
SD Sn detinbucrenhcttodeh'ss § ve Biss: oo Gi4 Rae Owe 
J Sa SS. 2.6. €86 3... 6 
Cummings ... Sue os € 6.6.2 6. 
Brentnal 8860 5.. € 9 7... «. 
TRB scideieee S°6:4.5 6 .i.6:7'2 S'S 
WL. oe iccceee ie Pe ee eT 

ORME rcahe Daa ccravessiee os be we e464. 6'3 24 
I nein cadusttacudeorade oh oe" oat Ei a 7 a OO €2:3°@'¢. 
EES Spe ES ee ae o:.:9.9 24.9 
Van Dyne 4..643 5 6 

Fleming 88 5 4.. 

NE eavediverodevers eA ue ‘os 
TR RR oon athe ot ce tee doe, G0 se) ee %. 2.6 3. % 
D Fleming 7a oe © 
SPER cos Banuscaravcadabedins saiss ve te We eyes co Sees Gow ae 
OS eR Se OR eo ee ee ee 364 4.. 
EN, eaciaddedvvasedeenpeSs ea. em Wa cv nel eo de ie Be ‘op Se a es 
Dovey “> ene, oO 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 2.—The live-bird scores made at the East 
Side Gun Club’s New Year’s shoot to-day, on Smith Brothers’ 


rounds, are as follows. The handicap event was at 15 live birds, 
3 entrance, birds extra, four moneys, Rose system. 


The handicap: 





Dy I. MU cic ccccdiecunedscetcsccsoees 221112022122222—14 
By Ge EY eB Sadie once bsdsecsovacccstdetivenees 222212202222222—14 
i acids sca nbanapedhoe+indaasaeeenuenes 111112110111011—13 
IT SE Soc wce de de ub ddnenscagquecteabee 12111102122*222—13 
C W Feigenspan, 29 2211091 *2011121—12 
H C Larkey, 29%..... *12111200112202—11 
G C Peters, @......... 022221*12022021—11 
C W Billings, 27.......... 222222100220220—11 
Te GeOR Those c ccccicceces 01*111211121200—11 
Be IS Bide ta eccvcctnees 12*210101002022— 9 
Pe es Bin cbc we cdevine cdcsstboves dasvedcdevens 2 w 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3. 

Schostemeder ..5..-cccccccecs 22221—5 22121—5 2122222—7 
I, c6n.c6h cdendedns ceed 22011—4 11121—5 22212%1—4 
POE | oc ccntccssccccicos 11121—5 11201—4 1212021—6 
Me MME ab asddsccdndescncess< 1122*—4 22*21—-4 0211210—5 
ME cal aducteceetsscctacdeses cose 02001—2 0011110—4 
ig a errr 2022—3 2222222—7 
We EG 6cdnGdedbededges o<ee 11011—4 2100022—4 
i eccasatuscmndcastevscie cess" 9 * * “deeed 1212112—7e 
PE LetGhsdcktonckuuteeste« «06m © - _ éneee 2220*21—5 
DOO SeccrcachtcdhcceetaccseUle Vide Oh MIE GE. 02222116 
COMM iececsecchasbeedusdcasise eves’ <= °° Seeds 02112216 





Nos. 1 and 2 were at 5 birds, 28yds., $3. No. 3, 7 birds, 28yds., $4. 


The New Jersey Championship at Newark. 


Jan. 5.—The All-day target shoot of the East Side Gun Club, of 
Newark, on Smith Brothers’ grounds, was well attended, the main 
attraction being the contest between Messrs. T. W. Morfey and 
Louis H. Schortemeier for the E C cup, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship of New Jersey. Competition tor this cup was open only 
to residents of the State of New Jersey, who are members of 
clybs who are members of the N. J. State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, but it was placed in open competition at Hackensack, N. I 
on Dec. 7 last. Schortemeier defeated fifteen competitors by the 
excellent score of 47 out of 50. Morfey immediately challenged for 
it, placing $10 forfeit and a written challenge in the hands of the 
secretary of the E. C. & Schultze Powder Co., thus taking the 
necessary steps to qualify. The targets were thrown after the Ser- 
geant system, unknown angles. It was the fifth event shot, and 
was witnessed by a large audience. Schortemeier was not in his 
usual good form. His time was slow, and he made hard shooting 
for himself thereby. Schorty lost 9 out of his first 25, while Morfey 
lost but 6, and then had the race well in hand. 

Among the noted shots present were Capt. A. W. Money, who 
has almost entirely recovered from his recent illness; Mr. Edward 








Banks, J. Fanning, J. J. Hallowell, Ed. Taylor, and others. The 
famous visitors shot for targets only. 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: . 1234567 8 $101 

Targets: 10 15 15 20 10 25 15 15 15 15 10 
iene HNP cigs ieévinetubadirarttdade 4121213 61910 .. 1311 10 
BN is a 65S5 des dodivn + WS oa'ee - 812101510 2114..1517 9 
NE 598os cdbbes dela cdactve «+ B8OBUKB TD... .... 
PEN Cause TE ohdvecsecues oh DBT DD 2. 8 gece 
|” GRABS: © AEST SSPE eer - 10121215 81713..111 9 
BEES (Rbh ces ddeteecdsccdeeséns’ = SD ae OP OTD oices. 0s 66 
Fanning - 7141381910 24 .. 141513 9 
Hallowell 9171219 19 2415 .. 1413 6 
WRN ods <sier decree ve pwecskudeasssivds 71711151017 .. 131010 7 
LES akin cc sds abe vesverdhoende cies Oe red. Sink, aeies ti 60 
NN, bd EG. ia eh seco vdiescccaists DP vaitadisaw Seth 060es 4x 
Cs Sa hep edicts cesbarceces . 8 if DD Ee ead o 
CPONEIRY Sets de dodncccdcnndstqoanne ce a Wie SF crrve Be 
Pl cGeA ehh vais Ce Cbnskeeoes oe 6 oe a dain ed eda 
MEE oe lacudhde-covven Gevetoewevivice Ma téd tp °- 6B.Bn. 
PROD es cate tlenec ce sadist vuvtgedee dia oe. Bree ce We oe G 
NNN 0s os Meviidy 0 oc wn cvthide Suceseoses te ek ie tes Si... ees 
MN 254 Vad scatabapesstAbe tab déecncd “ten 40 ed Vw ORE 4 
MIND oi cv ekui cascade dacs lededets sae. Os atten 4d ee I... 9... 6 
DD Sande crab ab acces sar tss <irds se e840 G6 26 be ae we © Bee ces 
DEE | GW eiveesba> sc adeb edocs coess ge) od. cs ns ies delve Gi xh ve es 
RMMOU UNE siaw do Wigs 60 45 cv dctonesodse ‘ cs ES. 
MINI, 0.50 ae $0 Woon 4n4c6es edb nny es Gg) Uk petae. Cpl idaho 0s 10 811 5 
PI, x i dis as aa Ho 0 o'ek B04s Cndeaede 6-de)06) dws 6u) Vel ine be. ve Ke ac 4 
ME eaeuree Sanus eet lunavoncadheates® 4a" bo. ip 4 ae we ee. othe nione 5 
BOE: cactnds cata dada ls bate bes cage Fe weG bebe teh, cc téeten a6 Ge be 2 


The E. C. Cup Contest. 


The weather was unfavorable for good scores. The sky was 
heavily dark, and the light was further dimmed by fogginess. The 
targets were hard to find, and were thrown far from easy. Con- 
ditions, 50 targets, unknown angles, Sergeant system, for New 
Jersey State championship: 
T W Morfey... ....11110101111011011101101111111010111111111111111111—42 
L_ Schortemeier. .11101101100110111101001100101111111111101111110111—37 

Morfey is a member of the Lyndhurst S. A., and Schort i 
is a member of the East Side Gun Club. : eee 


Dunkerly-Lee Matches. 


Paterson, N. J., Jan: 5.—Herewith are scores of two matches. 
The first took place at Berry’s Creek, on Plank Koad, out from 
Rutherford, Dec. 28. Weather conditions were unfavorable. A 
eold: wind blew, about fifty miles an hour, and-carried the birds 


of sight. The birds would not rise on account of wind. ite 


The second match at Bunn’s, Singac, was on ede sit 
‘weather was, tvabening. with: ap weds Wialipvinics sheen ten 
ters; some excellent kills, and several - birds stoppéd by wire. 





39 





Dunkerly’s 6th was a lightning 


quter: stopped by wire and 
dog. The 7th was hit hard and dropped dead behind the score. 
Lee’s 12th was a lightning twister. It was hit hard and got 
away. His 2ist dropped: dead against the wire. Both men appar- 
ently lost nerve on the last birds, each missing easy birds. 
The third: match will take place at Morfey’s, Lyndhurst, on Jan. 
18, same conditions; birds most be first class country birds. 
The referee was Mr. Wm. Dutcher, of Paterson. Si 
First match, at Dunkerly’s, Berry’s Creek, Dec. 28. Conditions, 
25 live birds, $25, Hurlingham rules. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


RITSHRSHAKRZEHYILOTTAAS TCR 
Ddnkerley, 30.......0222220102220122222220* 0 1—I8 
WEA A HAR OL OTN CTO Yer 
Wage ORs gciascsee IRI YVVCLEETEYTLESE TELE 
PIPHRNIIS ZL CAAHAL ST T 
Dunkerly, 30........ 220222*291112112022222222 0-21 
VITRR RR RADERAYREYOETTIAY 
Let, BB. ccccccetccces 0221202221202022122222120-2 


At Bunn’s, Singac, 25 birds, $25: 

Referee, G. Hopper; scorer, W. Dutcher. 

No. 1 was 10 birds, $5; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 were $1 miss-and-outs: 
No. 1. No. 2. ne? No.4. 





I Ra ing ss cain eanys oxtinidibe 222 122 
NT DUC Sav cewectindsenescensaaea 20 er ose 
EI Oasis buhaGass cassccncicdnatas 20 020 20 
Dunkerly, 29... 220 cae wae 
<ehoe, 26...... 222 0 ac 
Pe FI ca akedige vtayucdstessceds 212111*112— 9 was are aaa 
Dr ttncba dest dctigdecicctinceessreataets 5 ene 222 
DvurtTcHeEr. 


Boiling Springs vs. Passaic City. 


Passaic, N. J., Jan. 7.—The second match between teams of the 
Boiling Springs Gun Club and the Passaic City Gun Club was 
shot on the grounds of the latter to-day. The race was very close— 
137 to 135 in favor of the Boiling Springs. This makes two wins 
now to the credit of the latter club. The weather was clear and 
—_ Each man shot at 25 targets, Sergeant system. The scores 
ollow: 

Boiling Springs Gun Club. 





WOH an cc cdsciccderuvncignsicctieie 4011111111111110101011111—20 
EEE. ons cancotnn eusvowen Sanneve neste 0100111111110111100011011—17 
DN as nacacchussucabsnacmowk acetal 001101000000000101000000— 5 
I ac bsdekvavédvegiwedaddesnannad 0001100101010111111110110—15 
RAMI Sis ds Sin dowc edtanatiiesSebeceree 1110100010001110100100101—12 
CN Bi oan dedaccnvadee whiencqagter 0010100000000001000110111— 8 
Brochart 0111110001110110101000011—14 
MEE vain dace 0111111111111111110011100—20 
Abbott 1110000000001000101100100— 8 
BON ha been seccncyeveccecuasiniiads 1111111110111111000111000—18—137 
Passaic City Gun Club. 
WISE coccscdecscrcsscceciccsserescoees 1001001001101000011011000—10 


1111010101001001101010011—14 
0111000101010011110111110—15 
0010011111111001010101010—14 
1111001001000011111101010—14 
0011101100101111000100111—14 
patdses cxcavciteconantipertadoces 1011001011111110101011101—17 

Side cdectedneses ata rudcceees 1111011100101000111100101—15 
- «- -1000011001001011111100010—12 
Preeveasnecencenedcedsecdctens 1011000000010001110001110—10—135 








Audubon Gun Club. 


Burra.to, N. Y.—In the first contest for the Clinton Bidwell 
trophy, on the Audubon Gun Club’s grounds, Buffalo, N -_ 
Jan. 2, Mr. E. C. Burkhardt and F. C. Wheeler, each standing at 
3yds., tied on 18 out of 20. The remaining five rounds were shot 
off on last Saturday. Wheeler won after a very stubhorn and 
well-contested race. Both men did very fine work. Mr. Burkhardt 
challenged Mr. Wheeler to shoot another match, and the chal- 
lenge was accepted, the shoot to take place on the Bison grounds 
Friday of this week. The score: 














Fe icccccccsccccs 22200—20 Leschner ............+04 12220—14 

R H Hebard ----10021—17 H D Kirkover.......... 42222—21 

F B Walker 00011—12 Jas Russell........ +++ -20222—21 

C S Burkhardt.........01121—21 ESC....... 12222—21 

E N McCarney......... 01122—19 Chas Werlin . 22, 

L B_ Bennet.... ..-.22022—21 © Besser .... 10011—19 

E C Burkhardt -22222—23 { T Chabot.. 11201—18 

C E Hebard.. 0202—19 W McCarthy 11002—16 

F P O'Leary. -22222—18 Wheeler ..... 22222—23 

Be Cn eevsccicccces 20121—18 Geisdorfer ......... 02222—19 

Shoot-off: 

DO. Misticncedeccqetexene ME-R T COR, sicecssccenctsseve 21022—4 

WE So. crcicecccasced 02222—4 Wheeler ..........seese0 220—4 
Hebard Hebard 

Badge. Trophy. 

C S Burkhardt..... 14 22 Crooks 

R H Hebard....... 18 25 Porter 

Tw Gusicsye 12 20 Norris .. 

acobs .. -10 20 Leuschner 

Valker . -9 16 SD) deeaacacestas 

U E Story 12 17 E C Burkhardt... 

Talsma ..... 16 ie Bennet 

PR id < dacises 13 21 





There will be a live-bird shoot at Audubon Park Thursday of 
this week. 


Rochester Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 2.—The New Year’s 


shoot of the Roches- 
ter Gun Club to-day resulted as follows: 












Events: 1.8 8 2.8 @.2-¢ 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 

EF aie dain das ndinnd caveecseavesboes oP Ran ee 

I Pins ci ieadessecvnsect oaende 0106 9H 9 7 

IN Waxes co veanivavsckicins Oe We len inary oe Lan 
McChesney . 2 2.4 . 25.8 
UIE lige oe sacdsvebses<cosanens ark Ae oe ee 
PEE Nec ddnd vbawvegbaddrchanestedte 9 8 13 5& 6 
MN Siu cked baat cae usieniunceseiey 6.4. 2S an 

Ee Shale oni s a daedats sdoncadatevent oh ee Pe oa 
FORME GE obs cw vht her cisaese ae, 

rs asec oaeeds Mer ewasenyeconene 1 a eo, ee 

W Peters Br ec ae we 

CE oo oe cedars <ensdebacgile<es © 26 ce @ se Soe 

FREY pacyVurdexedne cahiatesdedy i Orsanits “ox op ae 

Mann Dr “ge. We SE en ee 

McCord $ £2... BS. 

H Hill WG ee a tegtecens an 

Davis $ 2.23 a 8S 

CN  Srtd naictn Xe sintearde¥s chadbgudcsteiss '~) BG ss 

Zalinski RE PP vets 254 

E Hill oe tence a = 

Bolton oi A Eee ce 

Griffith ae eer ‘owe 

Cn vececgddi cs cdeenvesedss cuccdard sd Sa “sae 7%, 

onth..% io 

Pee ae: ee my Se 

> Eset RS 

ivccedive ch vainds vanes. ‘ © i Toi Bra 

Pitins Raapidnnncd at ene's Hmovecakbas dated ; Ove. hives 

Eh Glet «otabatucgietassevencdese) of S 2.3. .; 

6-2:05i 40-2 

5 4 

5 4 


On the evenin: I 
eighteenth annua meating. Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
re 


of Jan. 7 the New Haven Gun Club held its 


ident, H. H. Bates; Vice-Presidents, J. B. Robertson, C, B. Bristol 
and F, A. Sherman; Secretary and Treasurer, J. B. Savage. Cash 
prizes for the last six months were given out as follows on a total 
of 9: C. B. Bristol, 82, $11.40; second, J. Bassett, 78, $7.80; third, 
H. O. Whitney, 77, $5.20; fourth, N. D. Stevens, 75, $2. The 
treasurer’s eres showed a good standing in the club, with cash 
on hand $618.21 and no debts. The by-laws were amended to read 
that all members of five years’ standing should be exempt from 
the dues for the ensuing year, the idea being that the cash on 
hand in the treasury is already sufficient to meet all probable ex- 
penses. The monthly shoots were voted for the second Wi 

day of each month in the afternoon, and prizes of $8 are to tie given 
cach month, ~ 
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Phoenixville, Pa., Jan. 2.—The Phoenix Gun Club held their 
annual New Year shoot to-day at the Gen. Pike Hotel, the club’s 
headquarters. The first event was a live-bird match between John 
Butkwaiter and Joseph Holman, 28yds. rise, 50yds. boundary, re- 


sulting: 
Buckwalter ...12120112211222i—14 Holman 


The second event was the first of a series of three shoots between 
six. old members of the Phoenix Club and six young members, 
o man shooting at 25 targets over the magautrap. The score 
ollows: 

Centurians—Dunlap 15, Buckwalter 13, Capt. Erb 14, Hodge 12, 
Dotterer 11, Rater 7—72. 

Youngsters—Edward 9, Capt. Holman 10, Dancy 9, Miller 11, 
Williams 11, Whitaker 5—55. 


Sweepstakes followed: 
vents: 


2 Events: 
Targets: 10 10 

8 

7 


Targets: 
Dotterer .. 
Raber . 
Miller r so 
Williams ° 6 
Whitaker . . 'Bise 
Se : oe 


West Chester, Pa., Jan. 2—The West Chester Gun Club hel 
a club shoot to-day, there being several events, all at 26 targets, 
with a total entrance of $1.25. The scores as a rule were good. 
The summary of the events: : rae 


Events: 234 
25 25 25 25 25 25 25 


Holman .. ‘ 5 
Dunlap 

Buckwalter . . 
Edwards . » on 


Events: 
Targets: 


Norristown, Pa., Jan. 2.—Owing to the snow and severe cold 
there was a small turnout of the Penn Gun Club shooters. Tar- 
get shooting was indulged in, with the following scores: 

Events: 1 2 Events: 

Targets: Targets: 

} 9 Jenkins .. 

itter 
Franklin 

Pottsville, Pa., Jan. 2—The Pottsville Gun Club held two big 
sweepstake shooting matches here to-day. The first was at 8 live 
birds, C. F. Seltzer carrying off first money, with Lamar Pritchard 
second. The second was at targets,’each man shooting at 15. 

he event was won by Hope Hoover with a score of 14 out of 15. 

e live-bird event, 8 live birds, 28yds. rise, 5)0yds. boundary, re- 


sulted as follows: 
Seltzer 121222**—6 Prichard 
020**0**—1 Parkins 
12*0*020—4 Hoover 


New Tripoli, Pa., Jan. 3.—The Keystone Gun Club, of this 
lace, just organized, held their first shoot to-day at live birds. 
The principal event was, the club shoot, 10 live birds, 28yds. rise, 
Syds. boundary. The score: 


1212221—9 


WOES baF scans seccese 2121222*0*—7 
Duster. 


Dr Krauss .......... 0*22222222 


Cincinnati Gun Club vs. Buckeye Gun Club. 


Jan, 2.—The return’ match between the Cincinnati! Gun Club 
and the Buckeye Gun Club was shot at Dayton, O., to-day. The 
opening contest of the former club’s new grounds was between 
these two clubs, a few months ago, on which occasion the vjsitors 
were the victors by the narrow margin of 2 targets. There were 
then eighteen men on a side. In to-day’s event there were thirty 
men on each side. 

A committee of the home shooters met the visitors at the train 
and escorted them to the grounds, where a large tent, in which 
was a hot stove, made comfortable quarters for the shooters. Some 
sweepstake’ shooting filled in the time till noon, when a warm 
luncheon was served, after which the main event was begun. 
Among those present were Messrs. F. H. Lamping, Emile Werk 
and Mr. Fisher, of Cincinnati; Mr. John Parker, of Detroit; Mr. 
J. J. Hallowell, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mr. Fred Devine, Utica, N. Y. 
After the match was over, the home club gave a fine supper in 
honor of the visitors, and paid them every courteous attention 
possible. The two clubs will endeavor to arrange a series of con- 
tests between clubs of Indianapolis, Cincinnati and Dayton. 

The conditions were 5U targets per man, and the visitors won 
by the large number of 109 targets. 

Cincinnafi Gun Club—R. Trimble 47, A. C. Dick 39, Penn 38, 
Frederick 42, J. C. Small 41, Kirsch 41, L. C. Smith 45, Gambell 
41, Stub 33, Lindsley 34, King 40, Schatzman 41, See 44, Roll 28, 
W. M. Perin 40, Wanda 28, Randall 39, Maynard 40, Ahlers 44, 
Mackie 39, Nye 40, Smiley 36, Squier 44, Nagel 44, Dunn 39, Miller 
Co 4, Roberts 38, Half Breed 31, E. ‘irimble 41—1179. 
‘Buckeye Gun Club—McDonald 41, Kietaber 34, Mumma 38, Wroe 
46, Wilson 24, J. Craig 38, Schuman 22, Storms 30, Barr 36, 
Mackley 38, Altick 40, Stark, 37, Protsman 41, Glasser 38, Babcock 
29, Poince 26, Schwind 36, Mathews 33, Achey 30, Long 40, Thom- 
son 40, Senour 87, Rike 46, Raymond 40, Z. Craig 40, Adams 34, C. 
Lowery 42, Heikes 49, Meyers 21, E. Lowery 32—1070. 

Extra sweepstake, 15 targets, $1 entrance, forty-three entries, 
four moneys: Gambell 10, Ahlers 13, Roberts 10, Nagel 12, 
Frederick 10, Nye 18, Half Breed 8, Mackie 9, Stub 9, R. ‘Trimble 
16, A. C.. Dick: 14, Penn 12, Squier 8, Falk 11, Dunn 9, See 7, 
Heikes 15, Lindsley 10, King 14, Miller 12, Rike 14, Maynard 12, 
E. Trimble 13, Roll 11, Tom 12, Raymond 12, Craig 9, Wilson 12, 
Barr 12, L. C. Smith 14, McDonald 13, Poince 6, Long 11, Adams 
12, Glasser 9, Kirsch 12, Wroe 11, Protsman 11, Mumma 13, Kandel] 
10, Kiefaber 10, Babcock 12, Hocker 4. 

Heikes and ‘trimble divided first money; Dick, Rike and L, 
C. Smith second; Ahlers, ‘Nye, Mumma and McDonald third, and 
Kaymond received fourth. 


Harrisburg Shooting Association. 


Harrisavrc, Pa. Jan. 3—On the grounds of the Harrisbur 
Shooting Association, .Morday, Jan. 2, came off the sixth annua 
Banquet Club contest, the losing team to pay for a supper for both 
teams; conditions, 10 live birds per man. 

A cold, raw day,.with a ~~ snow and bright sun glare made 
it pretty difficult shooting, and kept away a number who would 
otherwise have been present under different weather _conditions. 

* Ghas. Sellers, high sheriff of Dauphin, and Geo. hne, the 
genial, were appointec, who in turn selected their teams on the 
ground. The birds were an —_—" lot, and some elegant seconds 
Brought forth applause from the crowd present. 

Sellers, capt.... 
Sullivan 
cCan 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
ON LONG ISLAND. 
Trap at Springfield. 


L. L, Jan. 3— scores below are of Holida: 
-Sweepstakes, shot at Dooley’s In No. 1, live-bird shéor, 
colt in Ho: Ball tice eae Gilet Tan cee ae 
3 ies were e cont 
eo S0yds. boundary. event was at live birds: 
vents: 


3 Andrews 
5 Knebel, Jr 


4 4 Sprange 
5.. Nostrand 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Woodlawn, L. I., Jan. 2.—The birds were good, but the sun, 
shining brightly on the ‘snow, made a glare, which made very 
difficult —, especially at the white birds. It was a 
beautiful day and we had a very good attendance. 

No. 1 was a match race at 15 live birds. No. 2 was at 5 birds, 
class shooting. No. 3 was at 5 birds, high guns. Nos, 4 and 6 
were 5-bird sweeps: 

No. 1: 

Conny Ferguson, Jr 
C Ferguson 


EG 
Conny,.Ferguson, Jr 
F A Thompson 
J  Gaughen 
E Lohman 
C Ferguson 
SymeésyJr 
W H Thompson 
B Dortley 
M Otis 
Holiday cup shoot: 


, Class A. 
1 Caughen, 29, ....2122112121—10 J 
Thompson, 28..212211102i—- 9 B Donley, 28 
C Futgueson, 31..2222222022—- 9 F Thompson, 28.... 


Class 


2*121010*1— 6 


Woodlawn, L. I., Jan. 7.—Good shooting was impossible, with 
the hih wind that was blowing across the traps a Saturday. 
In the match for the plate Deacon was the challenger. Live 
birds* Saturday, Jan. 14. 

Cee shoot: 

D Deacon 

P E‘Geéorge 

D C Bennett 
W H Thompson 
F. A‘ Thompson 
H L O'Brien 
= G Frost 

Brpst gtin shoot: 
D C Bennett 
W H ‘Thompson 
H L O’Brien 
F A Thompson 
P'tE George 
J Gaughen 


B. 
M Otis, 28, guest. .2222021022— 8 


1110100111011101010110110—16 
0100010111111111100001111—16 
1011100101011011110001011—15 
1111111000100000001110101—13 
0111101101010001000011001—12 
0110011011100010100100000—10 
0010101110000000001000101— 8 


2011111011011101111111111—21 
1000111110111100111011111—18 
0111011111101110111100001—17 
1111010111001011000110111—16 
0000111100011111011110111—16 
oF ct Prog dsotenveboovecccsseded 1100011110110101011101000—14 
D Deacon 1101001101001110100101000—12 
E Fiftecnta : - sorta eT oe 
een-target sweep: eacon ‘rost George 10, Gaughen 
9, Ww. H. Thompson 9, O’Brien 8, Rasch 4 F. A. Thom son 
eh sweep: George 7, F. A. Thompson 6, W. H. Thomp- 
— . ae) Cras 6, = + 5, Gaughen 5. 
atch for challenge plate, singles and : 
2, ‘Bézcom _ ge p g 0 doubles: Gaughen 
én-bird sweep: George 9, Deacon 7, Bennett 7, F. ; 
Thompson 6, Gaughen 6, W. H. Thompson 5, O’Brien 2. * 
_Ten-bird sweep: F. A. Thompson 7, George 7, Gaughen 7 
Frost. 5, Rasch 1. , 


E. G. Frost, Sec’y. 


Sumpter vs. Smith. 


St.*Louts, Mo., Dec. 24.—These two crack amateur shots met in 
a 100 live-bird race at Dupont Park to-day, with the result that the 
Arkansaw Traveler came off victorious by the small margin of 
one bird. The score was 93 to 92. Notwithstanding the close- 
ness ‘of the final score, the race was not as interesting as this 
would indicate, for Sumpter was in superb form, assuming the 
lead early in the race and maintaining it throughout. He killed 
his first 20 straight, and scored 72 out*of his first 75. This in- 
cluded a run of 41 str atom his 27th to his 68th, inclusive. 
At this juncture he led the Doctor 4 birds, and it was readily 
conceded that he had the race won. The Doctor got rather a 
om start, but he finished strong, and came very near overhaulin 

is opponent. As it is, he put up a capital race, and he confi- 
dently believes he can reverse the decision in another match of 
this ‘kind. Under these circumstances, it is more than likely 
that another match will take place in the near future. 

The conditions of the race were: 100 birds per man, $100 a side, 
losef ‘to pay for the birds, A. S. A. rules. The weather conditions 
were superb, and favorable to the shooters. Each contestant shot 
a Smith gun, Du Pont powder and U. M. C. Trap shells. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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Hell Gate Gun Club. 


New Yorx, Dec. 80.—I ihclose the yearly report 

Hell. Gate .Gun b, showing die ual of on 
each member, also his percentage. club uses the point 
systetn. You no doubt will be surprised at the number of prize 
winners tentioned, but the club gives two prizes, and the rest 
have been donated by our members, which makes it very inter- 
per we nave om sanest testing on  Fuentey, Jan. 31, when 
ve the election of officers an istribution of prizes. 

We had eleven club shoots during the year. 
Handicap, 

Yards. Points. Shotat. Killed. 
30 7 110 
100 
100 


30 
110 
90 
110 
110 
110 
30 
3) 


of the 
made by 


Av. Points. 
8181 
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immelsbach 
Regan 
Schaefer 


° Bregeh Eas cabse Se Rneion tions Bak 


WA 

C H Schmidt 
P Brennan 
Geo K Breit, 
E Marquard 


A 


F 


Bom: Menew-20000° 


PRR 
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BREVSSVBS oO BERLE nRBaNSTASRSRKRAARVSRSAVRRLISSERISS 
to: orunaae 


Jos H Selg 
Geo_Phillippi 
T McPartland 


me ee ee Re ee ee ee OT OT OT OT OT ON OTONOTON OT 


— 
CO ee 


Himmelsbach wins first, C. Lang second, Wm. 
Sands third on highest percentage in six shoots or more, Geo. 
Breit fourth, J. Newman fifth, C. Metz and J. H. Voss tied for 
sixth and seventh, C. Petersen eighth, J. Schlicht ninth, J. A. 
Belden tenth, F. Trostel eleventh, R. Kegan twelfth, J. P. Dan- 
nefelser and C. Schaeffer tied for thirteenth and fourteenth, A. 
Knodel fifteenth, J. Kreeb, F. Wehler, E. Steffens and P. Woelfel 
tied for sixteenth, seventh, eighteenth and nineteenth, C. Raben- 
stein twentieth. Eucene Doetincx, Sec’y. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. Diamond Badge. 


Cuicaco, Il., Jan. 6.—The tenth contest for the Montgomery 
Ward & Co. diamond medal took place at Watson’s Park. The 
contest is a handicap as to distance, with extra birds also allowed; 
the distance handicap is given after the names of the shooters, the 
birds allowed being given before the names. In_ shooting off 
the ties half the number of extra birds first allowed are shot at; 
that is, to say, if a shooter has 6 extra birds to shoot at in the main 
event, he has 3 in the ties; if 5, then 2 in the ties. The ties on 
10 will be shot off on Friday, Jan. 13: 

Handicap. T’l. 


4. W B Leffingwell, 30 . -21222112222122221102 2 

3. E Sturdevant, - 02222222222221222121 

Hyde, 29 « -22220122222222222020 

W D Stannard, 28 . -21222022202012212102 

Dr R B Miller, 28.. . -12022121112210021221 

. ] H Amberg, 29...... . -21102220112012012201 
Dwyer, 30 . -12122011020222220122 

C Comley, 29 . .12112101221110100211 

. H Holiday, 30.. 

Barto, 30 

Simonetti, 28.... 


Prizes: 


-ppoe 
a 
See 


= 
nm 


- 221 

- -11022220221221222020 
02121220220222222222 
20211121111122201200 
11211112212222111212 


02220111120110120222 
22221222122212212211 


Lee, 26 


. G Roll, 30 


Ties on 20: 
W B Leffingwell, 30 
E Sturdevant, 


Sqsssss 


” 9 


A Kleinman, 30 
Geo _ 30 


Bers: BBS! BOE 


. answers to Correspondents 


No notice taken of anonymous communications, 


D. M., New York.--Considering the nervous condition of your 
puppy and his inexperience, we would advise you to place him on 
a‘farm where he will have perfect liberty till next fall. He should 
be permitted to go afield with the men at work, and hunt and chase 
at pleasure. Your description would indicate that the puppy is 
mentally weak. If the treatment recommended above does not 
improve him, no improvement then is to be hoped for. 


G. E. I., Kingston, N. Y.—I have a Great Dane who injured end 
of his tail in some way, and the veterinarian found it necessary 
to cut off about 2in. He gave me a mixture of zinc, etc., to be put 
on twice a day. It now looks healthy and should heal, but the 
dog licks it as soon as the scab forms, and takes off any bandage 
1. may .put on. I have tried various devices of rubber, etc., 
but owing to the taper of the tail the dog can get them off. Ans. 
A leather muzzle so arranged that it will prevent him from using 
his teeth on the injured part will accomplish what you desire. 


W. A. L., Fort Smith, Ark.—What causes the recoil when a shot- 
is fired? Is it the starting of the shot charge or the rushing 
barrel of the air after the charge leaves the muzzle, or 

shot as it goes through the barrel, or the air 

Anything which increases the resistance to 

losion increases the recoil. The explosion has equal force 
directions, but follows the line of least resistance. The 
charge of shot with the column of air in front of it offers less 
wanietqnce than the breech of the gn therefore the shot is driven 
out. e air outside the barrel offers additional obstruction to the 
outgoing gases, and therefore is a base of resistance. The rush 
Sie Ste San Gees etiee: ing, i mati el ony ta rtance in this 
i er says: “Theoretically, ~ the 


recoil should commence as soon as the prepersie is set in motion; 
uires more time to move 4 





